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WHAT'S HAPPENING to the old New Leaper? One week has more than 250 members in 54 countries of Europe, 
we publish Nikita Khrushchev, now (page 16) Howard Fast. Asia, Africa and the Americas. Among last week’s joiners; 
Is coexistence eating at our vitals? Have we gone over to the Karl Ausch, Economic Affairs Editor, Vienna Arbeiter 
enemy? Have we (quick, look under the typewriter) been Zeitung; Juan Cortes, Labor Confederation of Colombia; 
infiltrated by secret Communist thinkers? Enzo Dalla Chiesa, National Secretary, Italian Union of 

Hardly. This magazine has sometimes been described as Labor (UIL); Angelo T. Dazo, General Secretary, Citizens 
“socialist,” sometimes as “liberal,” sometimes as “anti-Com- Labor Union, Manila; Theo Dewalsche, President. Inter. 
munist”—but always as democratic. (That small “d” is also national Federation of Christian Public Service Employes 
important.) We are often accused of not having any clear Unions, Brussels; Y. B. Dinkla, President, Food and Drink 
“line.” or steadfast doctrines, but never of being intolerant Workers Union, the Netherlands; D. E. Ellis, General Sec. 
of a multiplicity of views. If we were to emulate the retary, Mineworkers Union, South Africa; the Federated 
late Tom (“Think”) Watson, the sign above our desks Ironworkers Association of Australia; Aziz Ghezelbash, Ex. 
would read: “Discuss.” Symposiums and debates have been ecutive Committee, Trade Union Congress, Iran; G. F, 
the rule rather than the exception. Gudmundsson, Vice Chairman, Social Democratic party, 

Sometimes we ourselves get a little dubious about it all, Iceland; Holger Hansen, President, Danish Textile Workers 
and wonder who elected us the new Town Meeting. Then Union; the International Metalworkers’ Federation. Geneva; 
we get a refreshing reminder from the totalitarians of what Amir Keyvan, Executive Committee, Trade Union Congress, 
free discussion really means. Once again, in the case of Mr. Iran; Rodolfo Llopis, Secretary General, Spanish Socialist 
Fast, we have such a reminder. Workers party in Exile; D. MacLeod, General Secretary, 

It seems that when Eugene Lyons’s “Open Letter to Howard Federated Seamen’s Union of New Zealand; Alfred Migsch, 
Fast” appeared here (July 16), the Tamiment Institute, with Social Democratic MP, Austria; Hans Natscher, President, 
which we’ve worked closely over the years, wanted to spread Food and Drink Workers Union, West Germany; Abas 
the word around. A Tamiment representative went over to Ostadan, Executive Committee, Trade Union Congress, Iran; 
the Daily Worker and asked to take a full-page advertise- Robert Pontillon, International Secretary, French Socialist 
ment in the Sunday Worker reprinting the Lyons letter. party (SFIO) ; Sir Alfred Roberts, Secretary, National Asso- 
The Worker’s business department assented, but said the ciation of Card, Blowing and Ring Room Operatives. Great 
boys in editorial had to be consulted. After three days, Britain; Alexander Skrodzki, General Secretary, Interna- 
the word from upstairs was No. Worker readers, they said, tional Center of Free Trade Unionists in Exile; Juan C. Tan. 
would be informed of these issues in some other way than President, Federation of Free Workers, Philippine Islands; 
through an ad. Sic transit “criticism and self-criticism.” Bruno Villabruna, Italian MP; Fried Wesemann, Editor-in- 

Lasor AppEeat: The Labor Committee to Release Im- chief. Hannoversche Presse, West Germany; Aviezer Yellin, 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists now President, Hebrew Teachers Union, Israel. 
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By G. L. Arnold 


The Commonwealth 
Conference’. eisonis to soviet econonic cans 


LonpDON 

MEETING of all the leading 
A statesmen of the British Com- 
monwealth is an important event; it 
becomes even more important when 
it coincides with a shift in the West’s 
overall attitude toward the Soviet 
bloc. On the eve of the Common- 
wealth conference which gathered 
here in late June and early July, Sir 
Anthony Eden went out of his way to 
dramatize the change by referring in 
public to the USSR’s proclaimed new 
policy of challenging the West on eco- 
nomic grounds. He was echoed by 
other members of the British Gov- 
ernment, and it was apparent that 
his appreciation is shared by most 
Commonwealth statesmen — except 
perhaps India’s Pandit Nehru and 
Ceylon’s Solomon Bandaranaike, for 
whose countries the Soviet challenge 
is also an unhoped-for opportunity. 

The basic reaction here is one of 
mingled relief and irritation: relief 
because the Kremlin’s commitment to 
a long-range policy of avoiding war 
is now accepted as genuine; irrita- 
tion because the concomitant of this 
situation is intensified political and 
economic competition with Russia in 
Asia, just when German and Japa- 
nese rivalry for export markets is 
becoming really troublesome. There 
is also an exasperated sense of having 
to react to Soviet initiatives, as the 
Times put it: 

“When the Russians blow hot or 
cold politically, the Western coun- 
tries have to blow hot or cold. When 
the Russians become amenable or 
unfriendly, the West has to follow 
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suit. Like the villain in the old-fash- 
ioned plot, it seems, the Russians, or 
the Communists, have the initiative, 
until, if the story ran true to form, 
Communism would one day meet its 
fate and everyone would then live 
happily ever after. But there are per- 
haps 900 million or 1,000 million 
people living under Communist gov- 
ernments today, and Communism is 
not likely to disappear in simple, 
story-book form. The West has to take 
stock from another angle. It has to 
live with the Communists, and yet ask 
itself how it shall also decide what 
the outlook for ordinary men and 
women each new day shall be. How 


can it put an end to being, in this 
respect, always one step behind?” 
It will be evident that this kind of 
question owes nothing to John Foster 
Dulles’s recent utterances. Mr. Dulles, 





in British and Commonwealth eyes, 
is committed to the story-book atti- 
tude. Consequently, his almost daily 
observations on the subject of Com- 
munism’s “failure” as a system of 
government and a challenge to the 
West are no longer critically exam- 
ined; by tacit agreement, they are 
written off as belonging to the folk- 
lore of American politics in an elec- 
tion vear. There was a time when 
British commentators tended to get 
annoyed with Mr. Dulles; that time 
is past. He is no longer taken seri- 
ously. 

This indifference to what is cur- 
rently being said in Washington goes 
hand in hand with considerable sym- 
pathy for the dilemma in which Amer- 
ica has landed herself in Asia. The 
United States, to quote the Times 
once more, “has reached a position 





EDEN AND CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER MACMILLAN: DEFENSE CUTS NEXT 





where she has to persuade countries 
to take her help. When it is taken, 
the less, in real good will and affec- 
. . And yet, let 
America declare she will not help a 


tion, it achieves. . 


country because that country is trad- 
ing behind what was once the Iron 
Curtain, and even her friends look 
askance at her. Whatever she does, 
whether she offers or withholds aid, 
she is criticized.” 

This is the dilemma of the West as 
a whole, but primarily that of the 
United States. The specifically British 
problem is different, and even more 
awkward: It stems from the fact that 
the Asian members of the Common- 
wealth make demands on British aid 
which are proving increasingly dif- 
ficult to fulfill. 

The Commonwealth is hungry for 
capital, and its Asian members are 
ravenous. The moment Soviet envoys 
began to appear in India and talked 
of sending technicians, putting up 
steel mills, or perhaps building a 
hotel, there were flurries of excite- 
ment all over Asia. To meet the chal- 
lenge, a dramatic increase in Western 
aid to Asian countries is now being 
talked about. In this context India 
clearly offers the test case, since the 
Indian Five Year Plan dwarfs all 
parallel enterprises. India is also a 
very special test for Britain, and con- 
sequently for the Commonwealth con- 
cept. What is decided now about 
Britain’s role as a capital provider 
for India will determine whether the 
Commonwealth continues to make 
sense as an economic proposition to 
its Asian members. Yet this demand 
for British aid in financing the sec- 
ond Indian Five Year Plan comes 
when Britain’s own appetite for new 
capital shows signs of outrunning 
existing resources. There is not 
nearly enough capital to go around. 

To gain an idea of the dilemma 
into which these conflicting claims 
are plunging the British Govern- 
ment, one must consider a few fig- 
ures. Broadly, the second Indian 
Five Year Plan (1956-61) envisages 
a total foreign exchange deficit of 
around $2.5 billion, of which a quar- 
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DULLES: A STORY-BOOK ATTITUDE 


ter to a fifth will be covered by run- 
ning down the country’s reserves. 
Beyond that the Indian Government 
needs some $2 billion. This is equiva- 
lent, at an annual rate spread over 
the five years, to the average total 
British investment of long-term capi- 
tal in the entire sterling area during 
1952-55, 

India does not, indeed, expect Brit- 
ain to provide the whole of this 
amount, but raising even part of it 
will mean cutting down on lucrative 
investments elsewhere in the Com- 
monwealth and possibly at home. 
India, moreover, wants longer-term 


NEHRU: UNHOPED-FOR OPPORTUNITY 





credits and lower interest rates than 
the prevailing ones, and the senior 
official of the Indian Ministry of Fi- 
nance, who is now here, will shortly 
be going to Germany, Switzerland 
and other European countries in 
search of capital. Quite apart from 
the overall Soviet threat, there is a 
problem here for the Commonwealth. 

The inevitable mora! has already 
been drawn by the Financial Times, 
the organ closest to the heart of the 
City and the business community (a 
good deal closer than the Economist, 
with its ideological overtones and its 
tenderness for the Foreign Office 
viewpoint). In an editorial devoted 
to the now highly popular subject of 
cuts in defense, the City paper has 
this to say: 

“The Prime Minister now takes 
the view that the main threat from 
Russia is not military but economic. 
If that view is correct—and it would 
be hard to prove the contrary—then 
there can be no argument about what 
needs to be done. Then very large de- 
fense cuts are essential if the British 
economy is to be freed from the per- 
manent threat of overstrain and 
underinvestment. To spend £1.500 
million—10 per cent of the national 
income—on defense is to deprive the 
economy of the surplus it needs for 
investment, either at home or in the 
Commonwealth. A cut of the size 
needed is bound to be controversial 
and difficult to make; it is also bound 
to require sharp adjustments in the 
defense industries. But it could open 
up a new opportunity for the British 
economy.” 

So far, the Government has only 
nibbled at the arms budget. largely 
from fear of political repercussions 
in the politically unstable Middle 
East if Britain is seen to cut her de- 
fenses. There is indeed a genuine 
problem of preserving access to 
Middle Eastern oil if disarmament is 
carried too far in the interest of Com- 
monwealth investment. The balance 
is delicate and can easily be swayed 
—even by so insubstantial a figure 4S 
Colonel Nasser. But a decision must 
now be taken. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 
MarTHA’s VINEYARD, Mass. 
HE PREMIERE of the picture which 
John Huston, Gregory Peck and 
the others made of Melville’s classic 
novel Moby Dick created a great stir 
in New Bedford a week or two ago. 
] was here at Martha’s Vineyard, one 
of the old whaling centers, and I 
received my impressions of the new 
movie masterpiece from the Vineyard 
Gazette. 

I suppose Mr. and Mrs, Hough, 
the owners and editors of the Gazeite, 
received the same publicity handouts 
as everyone else, but they used none 
of them. Instead, they published two 
first-class articles by their own men, 
And these articles were not merely 
good pieces of movie criticism. They 
were written from the Martha’s Vine- 
yard point of view. 

Joseph Chase Allen, who wrote one 
of the articles, appears on the mast- 
head as “representative at large.” I 
suppose that means that he is a gen- 
eral utility writer. He deals with the 
new picture so effectively that he 
might easily qualify as both movie 
critic and whaling expert. You must 
understand that Martha’s Vineyard 
looks at this movie from a special 
point of view. Tashtego, one of the 
harpooneers in the novel and the 
movie, came from Gay Head, the 
picturesque corner of this island 
where the remaining Indians make 
their home. The third mate came 
from Tisbury, one of the island 
towns, Speaking of the three mates, 
Melville says: “They were every one 
of them Americans: a Nantucketer, 
a Vineyarder, a Cape man.” So, when 
t comes to the business of whaling, 
these people are insiders, 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Vineyard Looks 
At ‘Moby Dick’ 


Though Mr. Allen gives hearty ap- 
proval to the movie’s direction and 
acting, he furnishes evidence of his 
special island attitude in the follow- 


ing paragraph: “It would be easy’ 


enough to pick flaws. . . . No one 
familiar with the craft would ever 
mistake the ship in the movie for a 
New Bedford whaler. There are 
differences which only a shipbuilder 
or a sailor would detect. Yet, the 
only anachronism noted aboard was 
that certain metal parts to the wind- 
lass should have been wood in Mel- 
ville’s day. The behavior of the men 
on deck and aloft was studied and 
proper, rather than a planned con- 
fusion. . . . And while there were 
few faces ashore or afloat which had 
the American look, it is understand- 
able. Americans may not look the 
same today as they did in Melville’s 
time.” 

Mr. Allen goes on to mention the 
fact that Father Mapple’s pulpit 
varied from the original description 
and the whaleboats lacked the tradi- 
tional form. Then he remarks in- 
dulgently that the general public is 
ignorant of all such refinements, and 
inaccuracies which are quickly noted 
by islanders will arouse no comment 
among the mainlanders, He con- 
tinues: “Moby Dick is a great picture. 
A long look back into New England 
maritime history, a time and a land 
through which moved men of serious 
aspects and pursuits, but a time of 
adventure and romance, though little 
of the latter is apparent in either the 
book or the film. Yet, because of its 
fidelity to the theme and to the period, 
the picture merits the highest praise.” 

My point is not that this is pro- 


found interpretation either of Mel- 
ville’s novel or of John Huston’s 
picture. In my stay on this island 
whence Melville: took some of his 
characters, where the memory of the 
whaling business is still fresh, and 
where Mr. and Mrs, Hough publish 
the Gazette, I have been more and 
more impressed by the notion that 
islands have a special use. Islanders, 
ringed by water and set off from the 
masses of men, have an exceptionally 
good chance to preserve and develop 
their own qualities. 

The Gazette announces itself as a 
“non-political journal of island life.” 
The editors are not forswearing inter- 
est in public life. They are merely 
announcing that they do not carry 
any of the syndicated stuff on national 
party politics which is dished up to 
patient Americans from sea to sea. 
Their paper is strictly regional. It is 
concerned about every island prob- 
lem from schools to roads to docks, 
Such things are not thought of as 
being tied up in politics. They are 
problems of neighbors. 

This paper is not characterized by 
the thinness and barrenness which we 
associate with country journalism. 
During the spring months, it pub- 
lishes two 64-page editions, One, 
called the Invitation Edition, ex- 
patiates on the insular charms with 
the purpose of luring visitors from 
the main. The other, known as the 
Directory Edition, contains a survey 
of the activities of the place. These 
special editions—and, also, the reg- 
ular 8-page numbers—are decorated 
with beautiful photographs of Vine- 
yard scenery. There is nothing about 
the paper that is stupid or awkward 
or countrified. 

I am told that Vineyarders travel 
more than average Americans, Their 
special local quality is not due to 
isolation. But the fact that they are 
cut off by a girdle of shining water 
seems to give them a certain sense of 
security. They are more conscious of 
their past than folks in the great 
welter of the continent and more sure 
of their ability to project their special 
qualities into the future. 














WORKERS 


The four articles which follow tell a great 
deal about the state of labor in our world in 1956. To 
be sure, workers everywhere are drawing together—as the 
reports on the ILO and ICFTU conferences inform us— 
but some of their conclaves are perforce meaningful and 
limited, while others are universal but synthetic. The rea- lies 
sons can be found in the articles on Polish and Algerian 
workers. In both countries, workers are fighting their 


gressive 


age-old struggle for dignity, freedom and bread, but in 
one country they fight under the protection of the very 
law and authority they wish to change, while in the other 
they are decimated by a dictatorship ruling in the 
name of the proletariat. The greatest hope, however, 
in the fact that both 
workers carry with 
humanity ; 


the Polish and Algerian 
them the sympathy of all pro- 
ultimately, both must triumph, 





THE LESSON OF POZNAN 


Paris 
LEADING international Commu- 
A nist, speaking at a union meet- 
ing, has declared that the Poznan 
uprising was the act of leaders insti- 
gated by foreigners. Thus far, this 
political genius has explained no 
more than the run-of-the-mill bour- 
geois journalist whose ideas of order 
have been upset by workers’ or colo- 
nial uprisings. But the argument he 
invokes does merit our full attention. 
In a normal country, he says. one 
doesn’t attack police stations in order 
to satisfy workers’ demands. 

We must applaud this pertinent 
observation. In a normal country, 
indeed, the rights of labor permit a 
peaceful struggle for workers’ de- 
mands. But where the right to strike 
no longer exists, where labor legisla- 
tion with a stroke of the pen has nul- 
union 


lified a hundred years of 


achievements, where workers who 
have been eking out a bare minimum 
see the Government cutting even 
these insufficient wages. what is left 
but clamor and rage? 

No, it is not a normal regime 
where the worker finds himself com- 


pelled to choose between misery and 





ALBERT CaMus was, with Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir, one of the liter- 
ary “mandarins” who emerged from 
the French Resistance. He wrote The 
Plague. The Rebel and other works. 


By Albert Camus 


death. And those who, near or far 
cautiously or baldly, slander or criti- 
cize the martyrs of Poznan cut them- 
selves off from the community of free 
men and disgrace the revolution 
which they claim to represent. 
Polish 


whom some newspapers portray as a 


Premier Cyrankiewicz. 
sweet liberal and who indeed scat- 
ters pretty phrases while his police 
are executing workers, also had an 
unfortunate phrase to announce the 
repression. Whoever, he said, raises 
a hand against the people can be 
sure that it will be chopped off. 

If this punishment is as certain as 
the Polish then his 
country and several others, we may 


Premier says, 
be sure, will soon be governed by 
amputees. For the governments and 
bureaucrats of these countries have 
done more than raise a hand against 
their peoples: They have wounded 
them and spilled their blood. But the 
blood of the workers does not bring 
luck. The frightened tyrants who 
speak and fire at random are united 
today in a common and conscious 
guilt. And they know that they are 
guilty—do not doubt it. 

That is why one can only greet 
with indignation the attitude in this 
affair of the Yugoslav Government 
and its official press. In insulting and 
slandering the victims of Poznan, the 
Yugoslav Government has paid su- 


perb homage to Stalin. It has de- 





ceived the hopes of all who once gave 
it their confidence and will stand 
condemned for a long time in the eyes 
of the free Left. 

These slanders, like the cautious 
language we see employed by some of 
our progressives here, only teach us 
what we already know: that today. 
reaction lies at the Left as well as 
the Right. At the very least, the sac- 
rifices of the Polish workers, and the 
solidarity which they have awakened 
throughout the world, should prove 
again the honor and untiring courage 
of the labor movement. But the labor 
movement, and common decency, 
cannot contain those who, at the 
sight of workers marching arm in 
arm in front of tanks, demanding 
bread and freedom, can only describe 
these martyrs as fascists or regret su- 
perciliously that they lacked the pa- 
tience to starve to death silently 
while waiting for the regime, as they 
say, to liberalize itself. 

Certainly I should personally hesi- 
tate to encourage in the slightest any 
man to revolt and to battle when | 
could not share in his struggle. But 
these men having risen by themselves 
after many humiliations and having 
been murdered, I can offer them 
nothing less than my unreserved Te 
spect and absolute solidarity. 

To be sure, they do not need our 
salutes. What they do need, wherever 


freedom reigns, is that their ¢t 
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should be echoed by a thousand 
yoices, that their distress should be 
known and exposed to the eyes of the 
world, and that we should know and 
respect their will to end the hoax 
according to which they freely sacri- 
fied their liberty for bread. The 
truth is—they have now cried out— 
that they have neither bread nor free- 
dom, that they neither wish nor will 
accept the one without the other, and 
that they know as we do that the two 
are inseparable. 

For several months now, a myth 
has been irresistibly collapsing be- 
fore our eyes. Today we know with 
sadness we were right in refusing to 
consider the regimes of the East as 
revolutionary and proletarian. Sad- 
ness; for who can rejoice in having 
known that millions of people were 
suflering misery and oppression? 

Now the terrible truth has smashed 
the myth in a thousand pieces. But 
we know that over the years this 
myth has perverted many European 
minds and consciences. At high noon, 
the blind will say that is night. 

Now they will say it with greater 
dificulty. The workers of Poznan 
have struck the final blow to an old 
and cynical hoax. The fires of the 
Polish insurrection light up for all 
the decadence and sickness of the 
perverted revolution. Around _ this 
decadence there can no longer be 
blind men or naive men; there can 
only be accomplices. 

This victory of truth has been 
purchased with too much death and 
too much blood; we can only accept 
it with painful resolution. These dis- 
armed workers, shot in the dark to 
save the remains of dying regimes, 
can only make us think of the pain 
and the horror which has accompa- 
nied this great lie. But these hope- 
less dead impose on us a loyalty 
Which shall be judged again: Loyalty 
to the word which they cried under 
fire, to the word which brought over 
men from the ranks of the army, to 
the word which has lived on among 
all the frauds which surround it, loy- 
alty to freedom—untiring, invincible 
and sacred, 
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ASIA, AFRICA IN 
ICFTU SPOTLIGHT 


By Arnold Beichman 


- BRUSSELS 
\\ E ARE in the Bandung era,” 

Weis a London Times cor- 
respondent writing recently from 
Jordan; “petty nationalisms are out- 
dated, and the most virile of the 
Arabs are thinking once again in 
terms of unity, world power and 
mammoth alliances of neutralism.” 

The recently-concluded meeting of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions here demonstrated 
to a great extent the validity of the 
statement, although I would broaden 
it to include Asians and Africans. 

Trade union leaders from North 
and West Africa and from Asia, un- 
known but a few years ago, today 
play a significant role in interna- 
tional labor. Their unions may be 
fairly primitive, since the idea of 
trade unionism (collective bargain- 
ing, dues payments, welfare pro- 
grams) in their countries is still 
dimly understood by workers, but 
their leaders know what they want: 

1. Full freedom from colonialism. 

2. Economic and technical aid 
from Western countries. 

3. Strengthening of ICFTU affili- 
ates in underdeveloped countries 
against Communist infiltration and 
nationalist separatism. 

The semi-annual ICFTU Executive 
Board meeting here underscored the 
heightened influence of Africa and 
Asia in international labor. For the 
first time since the ICFTU was found- 
ed in December 1949, its world con- 
gress will be held outside of Europe. 
London, Milan, Berlin, Stockholm, 
Vienna have been past scenes of such 
convocations, attracting labor lead- 
ers from all over the world. Next 
June’s congress will be held in Tu- 
nisia’s capital city, Tunis. There was 
no question, once Tunisian labor’s 


Ahmed Ben Salah proposed Tunis, the 
invitation would be accepted. 

This symbolic act of recognition 
was followed by an even more mean- 
ingful political move—admission 
into the ICFTU of the Union Géné- 
rale des Travailleurs Algériens 
(UGTA) even though the organiza- 
tion is proscribed by French colo- 
nial authorities. Force Ouvriére of 
France opposed the action unsuc- 
cessfully. 

As soon as the Algerians were ad- 
mitted, they and the Tunisians and 
Moroccans announced signing of a 
tripartite agreement to work together 
“for the development of free trade 
unionism in North Africa.” This was 
a clearcut message to Colonel Nasser 
that North African labor was un- 
moved by Egypt’s attempts to create 
a “neutralist” pan-Arab labor federa- 
tion. 

North African labor is anxious for 
swift and extensive dollar aid, as 
Tunisian Premier Habib Bourguiba 
said a few days ago. Tunisia needs to 
invest, he explained, $285 million a 
year for ten years, a sum which 
France is unable to supply. 

An equally important ICFTU deci- 
sion is to set up an African trade 
union conference sometime in No- 
vember in West Africa. Out of that 
should come an autonomous African 
regional organization, somewhat 
similar to such ICFTU organizations 
in Asia, the Americas and Europe. 
There will also be a stepped-up or- 
ganizing program in Africa under 
the ICFTU’s new director of organi- 
zation, Charles H. Millard, Canadian 
director of the United Steelworkers 
of America. Typical of latter-day 
trade unionism, the ICFTU appoint- 
ment found Millard in Paramaibo, 
Surinam attending an organizing 





conference of miners in the Carib- 
bean area. 

The necessity for organizing activi- 
ties in Asia and Africa have been 
obvious for years with the inevitable 
march of industrialism in previously 
agricultural areas. Now, the big labor 
organizations in the ICFTU have 
agreed to put up the needed cash and 


manpower. 
Many difficulties are ahead. The 
omnipresent Arab-Israel conflict 


spills over, invisibly to be sure, in 
the ICFTU. Histadrut’s spokesman. 
Reuven Barkatt, an ICFTU Execu- 
tive Board member, has made it 
clear that Israeli labor welcomes free 
trade unionism in these areas and is 
ready to contribute to its growth. 
But Colonel Nasser is pressing for- 
ward his Arab Confederation of La- 
bor, which already exists with consti- 
tution, executive board and a full- 
fledged political program—down 
with “Zionism,” no peace with Israel, 
purchase of arms “from all sources.” 
Unions from Egypt, Libya, Syria, 
Jordan, Lebanon are its founders. 

Nasser’s spokesmen have also let 
it be known that they envision an all- 
Africa-Asia labor confederation com- 
prising affiliated ICFTU organiza- 
tions as well as non-ICFTU groups. 
Attempts by the Communist World 
Federation of Trade Unions to split 
off ICFTU affiliates in Asia and Af- 
rica have failed miserably. India. 
Japan, African Gold Coast, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Tunisia. 
Morocco, Algeria, Northern Rhodesia 
and Lebanon are among ICFTU affi- 
liates who have indicated they plan 
to stay regardless of any pressures. 

The great Moslem arc of territory 
from Morocco to Indonesia has be- 
come one of the world’s trigger areas. 
The direction of its workers and 
union leaders in the next few years. 
can determine whether we shall see 
strong democratic movements in this 
land mass cooperating with Western 
democracies on a basis of equality or 
whether, instead, we shall see rigid 
nationalism, aided by Moscow, gain 
in power. In this struggle, free labor 
will play a crucial role. 


Sierra Leone. 
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By Marvine Howe 


ALGIERS 
NE OF France’s major concerns 
in Algeria today is the five- 
month-old nationalist labor union, 
UGTA, L’Union Générale des Tra- 
vailleurs Algériens—already 100,000 
members strong. The French oppose 
creation of a strong nationalist un- 
ion federation in Algeria because of 
the Tunisian and Moroccan prece- 
dents. In those countries, nationalist 
labor unions greatly accelerated the 
independence movement. 

The French press was quick to 
grasp the significance of the creation 
of UGTA at the end of February, not- 
ing that the Algerian nationalists 
were, like their neighbors, using la- 
bor unions to promote political activ- 
ity. But local French authorities 
found it difficult to attack the UGTA 
directly because its leaders had ful- 
filled the requirements of French 
law. At first, the French took consola- 
tion in the fact that the nationalist 
union movement seemed divided. 
The birth of UGTA had been pre- 
ceded by the announcement of an- 
other new nationalist union, L’Union 
des Syndicate des Travailleurs Algé- 
riens (USTA). For several weeks, 
Algerian workers were confused, and 
the apparent schism was welcomed by 
the French. In time, however, it was 
obvious that USTA was merely a 
political front for the branch of na- 
tionalist opinion led by the dicta- 
torial Messali Hadj. This one-time 
leader of Algerian nationalism lives 
in exile in France and counts few 
followers in Algeria today, where the 
great majority of nationalists sup- 
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port the National Liberation Front 
(FLN), unofficial sponsor of the 
UGTA. At the end of its first month, 
the UGTA boasted 10,000 members 
while USTA counted less than 100. 
Thereafter, the French press _point- 
edly ignored UGTA activities in the 
hope it would be shortly forgotten. 

No steps have been taken to out- 
law the UGTA but the French keep 
close tabs on its activities, so that 
the slightest digression from pure 
union action is quickly followed by 
seizure of the UGTA news organ, a 
search of its headquarters, or the 
arrest of union leaders. 

The main French action, however, 
is an attempt to cut the UGTA off 
from international aid. The French 
insist that the Moroccan and Tuni- 
sian unions, both members of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, never could have got- 
ten on their feet without considable 
financial backing from the ICFTU 
and particularly from AFL-CIO rep- 
resentative Irving Brown. When the 
ICFTU announced this spring that 
it would send a mission headed by 
Brown to Algeria, French Resident 
Minister Robert Lacoste put his foot 
down. He cabled ICFTU headquar- 
ters in Brussels that he would do all 
in his power to bar Brown from 
Algeria. Lacoste said he had in his 
possession “irrefutable proof” that 
Brown and other “dubious persons” 
had tried to aid financially the crea- 
tion of anti-French unions in North 
Africa. 

Lacoste also expelled the French- 
man Guy Gomis, President of the 
Algiers Junior Chamber of Com 
merce, who was trying to set up 4 
strong non-racial union to counteract 
the influence of the Communist-domr 
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nated Conféderation Générale du 
Travail (CGT). Gomis was accused 
of “disturbing the public peace” and 
of “relations with a foreign power 
and particularly with Irving Brown.” 
The clear implication was that the 
United States Government was in- 
yolved. American officials, annoyed, 
promptly told the French that they 
were not responsible for Brown’s 
actions and ideas, and that, though 
they knew Gomis, they had not en- 
couraged his union plans. 

Nevertheless, the French public 
here sincerely believes that the U.S. 
Government and/or large financial 
interests have been maneuvering to 
shove France out of North Africa and 
set up “dollar-backed independent” 
Arab states as a bulwark against 
Communist influence in Europe. 
When Lacoste barred Brown, many 
Algerian Frenchmen applauded him 
for opposing “American intervention 
in French affairs.” 

The basic question is: Who is the 
enemy in North Africa? Most 
Frenchmen believe it’s the national- 
ists backed by the Arab League. Oth- 
ers, like Guy Gomis, consider that 
the real danger is the Communist 
party, firmly planted under cover of 
the CGT. It was the latter conviction 
that first led an ICFTU delegation 
(headed by Brown) to try to win the 
Tunisian nationalist union over from 
the Communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions in November 1950. The 
Tunisian union leaders came over on 
condition that the ICFTU help create 
national union federations in Algeria 
and Morocco. 

This was the beginning of a na- 
tionalist-Communist competition for 
influence over Algerian workers. 
Occasional talks between Algerian 
nationalist leaders and ICFTU repre- 
sentatives brought forth angry edi- 
torials in the Communist press. The 
ICFTU was accused of “treason,” 
“colonialism,” and “plots to divide 
the laboring class.” The CGT’s Fifth 
Conference (Algiers, June 1954) was 
dominated by the effort to forestall 
the creation of an Algerian national- 
ist union affiliated to the ICFTU. 
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Meanwhile, French militants of 
Force QOuvriére (FO), an ICFTU 
afhliate, viewed the ICFTU’s rela- 
tions with Algerian nationalists un- 
easily. These French unionists 
shared ICFTU’s anti-Communist sen- 
timents but feared that an Algerian 
union might in the end _ threaten 
France. 

Plans for a North African Federa- 
tion of Free Trade Unions were near- 
ly ripe when the nationalist insurrec- 
tion erupted in Algeria on November 
1, 1954. The Moslem political parties 
were dissolved. Formal and informal 
negotiations were halted. National- 
ists took to the hills and French 
troops after them. 

There were no further signs of an 
attempt to form an Algerian union 
until a year later, when the CGT de- 
cided to constitute an all-Moslem 
dockers’ union in Algiers, but it was 
too late. Moslem dockers had already 
been won over to the UGTA, which 
officially came into being February 
24, 1956. The CGT does defend Mos- 
lem interests in Algeria but only when 
politically expedient to the French 
Communist party—and Algerian 
workers know this. 

No one denies that the union ques- 
tion in Algeria today is largely politi- 
cal. Nationalism has so permeated 
the country during the past twenty 
months that now no branch of human 
activity is free of it. Funerals are 
turned into nationalist parades. Reli- 
gious fasts become patriotic endur- 
ance tests. Daily menus are dictated 
by economic boycotts. Under such 
conditions, it would be utterly naive 
to believe that the UGTA could re- 
main apolitical. The problem that 
faces France and the ICFTU is this: 
Is the Algerian union merely a front 
for illegal political activity or is it a 
genuine labor movement with politi- 
cal leanings? 

Several weeks after the creation of 
UGTA, this correspondent dropped 
in at its headquarters in an office 
building facing the Saint Philippe 
cathedral, elaborate 
Turkish mosque, on the outskirts of 
Algiers’ famous casbah. In the small, 


formerly an 


shabby UGTA office, one of the most 
dynamic Algerian union leaders, 
Idir Aissat, told me he would be glad 
to answer my questions but I might 
have to wait a week because the 
union leaders were swamped with 
work. There was, in fact, a mob in 
the next room: representatives of 
UGTA’s railway and port workers’ 
unions. I was invited to come down 
the next evening to a meeting of 
teachers’ union representatives. 

“It’s like this every night,” the 
union leader said. “Unfortunately, 
our secretariat can only devote eve- 
nings and weekends to union activ- 
ity because we all have jobs. We 
haven’t the funds to pay a full-time 
staff, but we’re managing all right.” 
This was obviously not the elaborate 
organization rolling in “foreign 
wealth” that the French press pic- 
tured. 

The following week, the UGTA 
leaders presented me with full an- 
swers to my questions, partly typed, 
partly scribbled. The UGTA, I 
learned, had been formed after a 
congress in Algiers grouping repre- 
sentatives of dockers, railroad and 
streetcar workers, tobacco, hospital. 
building, metallurgical, and office em- 
ployees, etc. “Our federation was 
created,” said Idir Aissat, “because 
Algerian workers want to put an end 
to their exploitation by management 
and a colonialist administration. This 
can only be done by abrogating the 
colonialist order and setting up a 
social and democratic regime.” 

I include here a summary of 
UGTA’s economic and social de- 
mands, which are in fact a key to 
much of the unrest which is sweeping 
Algeria today: 

“Our economy is that of a colo- 
nized country. Algeria is a reservoir 
of raw materials for French indus- 
try as well as a market for her manu- 
factured products. Our oil, minerals, 
vegetable fiber, wools are exported 
at very low prices. They come back 
to us in the form of soap, saucepans, 
automobiles, paper, cloth. Conver- 
sion on the spot of our national re- 
sources would give work to more 





than two million unemployed Alge- 
rians.... 

“In the field of agriculture, we 
want to replace grape plantations 
with grain crops. Vineyards monopo- 
lize our best lands today and their 
product, wine, is not consumed by 
nine-tenths of the Algerian popula- 
tion. In sum, UGTA’s objective on 
the economic plane is the substitu- 
tion for an imperialistic economy of 
a national economy which is the only 
means of solving the distressing prob- 
lem of unemployment and assuring 
all Algerians better living conditions. 

“Social legislation in Algeria is 
based on inequality. Civil servants 
have seen their salaries raised 33 
per cent in the past couple of years. 
Common laborers in commerce and 
industry receive wages which are lit- 
tle more than half those of civil ser- 
vants at the lowest level. As for the 
farmhand, his wage is a veritable 
scandal, 300 francs (75 cents) for 16 
working hours. . . . The farm laborer 
has no family allowance and his so- 
cial insurance benefits are nothing to 
speak of... . i 

“The UGTA .. . will fight for: 
(1) a national minimum wage ap- 
plicable to all workers without dis- 
tinction: (2) the same family allow- 
ances and social insurance for all 
workers: (3) an Algerian civil serv- 
(5) the 


right to work for everyone; (6) tem- 


ice; (4) agrarian reform; 


porary stoppage of foreign immigra- 
Ge. Al” 

French union experts admit these 
demands are justifiable, but insist 
that the main objective of the Alge- 
rian unionists is the recognition of 
an Algerian state. And, they say, the 
idea of economical self-sufficiency is 
no longer valid today when nations 
are tending to pool their resources 
and means of production. 

But even UGTA’s severest critics 
admit that the Algerians know what 
unionism is. In fact. UGTA chiefs 
have held active positions in French 
unions for years. Spokesman Idir 
Aissat is a social-security department 
head and for 12 years has been As- 
sistant Secretary in the Aeronautic 


Workers’ Union. Other board mem- 
bers represent a wide variety of 
union experience. One Algerian law- 
yer, familiar with the unions in 
Morocco and Tunisia, has declared: 
“Algeria hasn’t produced the one or 
two hypnotic personalities that lead 
our neighboring unions, but we sur- 
pass them in trained, competent un- 
ion cadres.” 

It was this that inspired French 
correspondent Jean Daniel to write 
in L’Express that the creation of 
UGTA was “a sign of hope.” Daniel 
described the Algerian union leaders 
as “solid, conscientious men” who 
understand the gravity of Algeria’s 
real problems and, although they 
favor independence, are concerned 
with giving the revolution “a social 
and economic content that is prole- 
tarian.” Daniel is also confident that 
French workers will be asked to play 
an important role in the Algerian 
union. (Despite the extremely tense 
French-Moslem relation at present, 
some 350 French teachers, hospital 
workers and insurance employees 
have been admitted to the UGTA, and 
some Frenchmen have even been 
named to important offices in it.) 

Most Frenchmen here feel, on the 
contrary, that the rise of the UGTA 
is a danger. “This nationalist union 
could prove far more formidable an 
adversary than the rebel army itself,” 
said one high French official. “Pro- 
tected by French union laws, UGTA 
can move about the country freely 
and campaign for recruits. The day 
farm workers are organized, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front will have a 
legal outlet for its sabotage of French 
farms. One word from the Front and 
a UGTA strike could paralyze the 
entire Algerian economy.” 

Whether it is a sign of hope or 
danger, there is no doubt that an 
Algerian union exists today and that 
it represents considerable popular 
force. The UGTA has now been rec- 
ognized by the ICFTU as an authen- 
tic labor union led by qualified un- 
ionists, determined to better the lot 
of Algerian workers. Its ultimate 
political tone remains to be seen. 
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HE campaign against forced labor 

ye a decisive step forward at 

the recently concluded 1956 Inter. 

national Labor Organization Confer. 
ence here. 

As a United Nations agency, the 
ILO had received a mandate to act 
against compulsory labor by virtue 
of General Assembly and Economic 
and Social Council resolutions. The 
UN-ILO Ad Hoc Committee report 
of 1953 was probably the most damn- 
ing indictment of Soviet-satellite 
forced labor ever assembled; a later 
ILO report included the available 
material on Communist China. 

The ILO office’s draft convention, 
which served as the basis for discus- 
sion in the Conference committee on 
forced labor, prohibited such prac- 
tices for political suppression, sig- 
nificant economic development or 
labor discipline. And the sentiment 
of most of the free trade unions, 
Western governments and employers 
was obvious from the early, unani- 
mous committee decision to draw up 
a convention, rather than a mere 
recommendation. A convention is 
binding on a nation which ratifies it 
through normal constitutional proc: 
esses. 

Almost at the outset, Soviet dele- 
gate A. A. Arutiunian revealed his 
tactics. The Soviets, he declared. were 
more against forced labor than any- 
one else. They would ratify the con- 
vention that will finally emerge from 
the 1957 ILO Conference, even if 
other governments (the U.S.) were 
wary. What is more, the Soviet Union 
wants to end forced labor “in all its 
Characteristi- 


forms everywhere.” 








Norman L, Sopot reports on the Uni- 
ted Nations’ activities in the labor 
field for American Labor Services: 
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ILO CONFERENCE 


cally, Arutiunian proposed to call for 
the end of forced labor in the colo- 
nies (already covered by a previous 
convention which, to be sure, has not 
been acted upon by several colonial 
powers). In a further attempt to 
dilute the proposed convention and 
make it unacceptable to Western gov- 
ernments he proposed numerous 
other clauses, often completely ir- 
relevant. 

If Arutiunian appeared to win 
some of the verbal skirmishes, he 
failed to win any votes in committee 
or in the plenary session. The Con- 
ference conclusions, therefore, while 
broader than the ILO draft which 
some considered the most practicable, 
were all within the perspectives of 
free labor and human rights. They 
would prohibit forced or compulsory 
labor, concentration camps or depor- 
tation of national minorities as tech- 
niques of: (1) political coercion. or 
education; (2) mobilizing labor for 
economic development; (3) labor 
discipline; (4) punishment for par- 
ticipating in strikes; (5) racial, so- 
cial, national or religious discrimina- 
tion; (6) a system of wage payments 
which maintained a system of peon- 
age. In a preamble, forced labor was 
also labeled a violation of human 
tights as defined in the UN Charter. 

While these are only “conclusions” 
which will be reconsidered for final 
approval next year, they represent 
the decisions of a 99-man committee. 
The Conference also approved them 
by a vote of 174 to 0, with 5 absten- 
tations—of which the U.S. employer 
was one. This, however, was pro 
forma unanimity. More than one 
democratic government indicated that 
tt would not or could not ratify the 
Convention with its added provisions, 
le, (4), (5) and (6). Arutiunian, 
who excelled in debating skill and 
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political footwork, candidly an- 
nounced that he would resume his 
fight at the 1957 conclave. 

The U.S. Government’s conspicu- 
ous failure to act effectively on the 
forced labor issue proved painful. It 
offered a completely impractical pro- 
posal to ban international commerce 
in the products of forced labor, 
which was not even discussed seri- 
ously in committee. In a succession 
of short speeches, it was damned with 
faint praise “in principle” and then 
dissected by America’s best friends. 
The U.S. finally withdrew the pro- 
posal. 

The Communist bloc, on the other 
hand, was constantly alert. It re- 
peatedly sought grounds for agree- 
ment, stressing such themes as colo- 
nialism, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, international cooperation, the 
welfare of the workers, and disarma- 
ment. In addition, it challenged West- 
ern industrial countries to ratify the 
ILO 40-hour week convention, as the 
Soviet Union has done, and urged 
universal ILO membership, admis- 
sion of Communist China, exchanges 
of delegations, and peace. Meanwhile, 
the democrats had the majorities and 
were content to sit back. 

Perhaps the sharpest clash in the 
plenary session was a blast by Aru- 
tiunian at International Union of 
Electrical Workers President James 
Carey. As chairman of the workers’ 
group of the Resolutions Committee, 
Carey got up to urge unanimous sup- 
port of his committee’s unanimous 
resolution on disarmament, and hap- 
pened to remark: “Some people tell 
us that in the Soviet Union they have 
made a paradise for the workers... . 
We think there are employers every- 
where just as there are workers 
everywhere.” This not only had a 
variety of implications for the tri- 


partite ILO, but cut deeply into the 
USSR’s most solemn pretensions. 

Arutiunian heatedly told Carey 
that he had made a “pathetic” speech, 
bandied words about and created a 
split in the ILO. “We have sufficient 
political awareness to understand 
what we should vote for,” the Soviet 
diplomat informed Carey, who had 
been the most amicable member of 
the U.S. delegation in personal rela- 
tions with the Eastern bloc. 

Egypt was among the very few 
nations that went along with the 
Soviet bloc’s disarmament resolution, 
a classic piece of hypocrisy since 
the Egyptians had collared many 
North African Moslems during the 
Conference in an effort to arrange 
for the shipment of Russian-Czech 
arms into their hands. 

The Conference also had other 
moments of strain. The employer 
delegates, for example, challenged the 
credentials of the Communist “em- 
ployers,” including the new repre- 
sentatives of Rumanian business. As 
expected, however, the government 
delegates succeeded in getting them 
seated as “deputy members” with- 
out voting status. 

The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions also challenged 
the credentials of the Spanish and 
Rumanian trade-union delegates. It 
buttressed its case with many excel- 
lent points drawn from the ILO con- 
stitution, but here, again, the govern- 
ments’ vote was decisive in favor of 
seating. Involved are the ILO’s prin- 
ciples of “free association,” on the 
one hand, and “universality,” on the 
other. These are clearly in contradic- 
tion and may pose increasing prob- 
lems. 

The ICFTU was also on the receiv- 
ing end of some criticism from an 
American unionist who lives in Eu- 
rope. Organizational-minded Ameri- 
cans, he complained, like to “see a 
job done” at a conference. This re- 
quires caucuses, luncheons, and pri- 
vate meetings for settling internal 
disagreements and developing a 
united course of action. Apparently 
very little of this was done. It was 
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pointed out that Ahmed Ben Selah, 
who heads the ICFTU-affiliated Tu- 
nisian unions, voted with the Soviet 
Union on forced labor and disarma- 
ment. Another key African unionist 
was accomodated with casual pleas- 
antries. American unionists termed 
this criticism “ridiculous.” Criticism 
that only a third of the ICFTU-affili- 
ated unions were represented at the 
Conference drew similar comment. 

Actually, among the worker dele- 
gates, AFL-CIO International Repre- 
sentative George P. Delaney was per- 
haps the moost striking example of 
an effective workingman-diplomat. 
White-thatched, energetic, with an 
Irish grin that wins a responsive 
smile even from a Yugoslav worker 
delegate, Delaney talks bluntly but 
intelligently. 

One fact again stood out at the 
Conference: Since the Soviet Union 
joined the ILO in 1954, after having 
previously characterized it as a tool 
of reactionaries, the atmosphere has 
been heavy with political maneuver- 
ing. In fact, M. A. Raschid of Burma. 
who lost to Moshen Nassr of Iran in 
the first ILO contest ever held for the 
Conference presidency, was disgrun- 
tled. Raschid had come with the So- 
viet bloc in his pocket for the elec- 
tion, but he complained about “too 
much power politics,” repeating the 
charge more rancorously in other 
contexts. 

ILO Director-General David Morse 
stepped boldly into the fray in a 
notable summation speech. Morse 
said candidly that politics would al- 
ways be with the ILO. and he cited 
the differences among nations in 
basic values, economic systems. 
goals, etc. He concluded with a long 
quotation on the meaning of free- 
dom from the Grand Inquisitor se- 
quence of Dostoyevsky’s Brothers 
Karamazov, although he did not iden- 
tify the author by name or national- 
ity. Morse also reminded the Confer- 
ence of the solid, year-round work 
done by the ILO, which helped to 
provide a sound perspective for dele- 
gates weary of three weeks of “poli- 
tics” and interminable talk. 
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By Uri Ra’anan 





Wuy MOSHE 


JERUSALEM 
HE PROFESSIONAL political ana- 
lyst must often—for the sake of 
reader comprehension—reduce com- 
plex personal relationships and deep- 
ly tangled motives to simple lines of 
political differences. It is not surpris- 
ing. therefore, that foreign observers 
have tended to distort the meaning 
of Moshe Sharett’s recent resignation 
as Israel’s Foreign Minister. 

This country’s present leaders 
come from a rather compact group, 
made up of pioneers who came to 
Palestine in the first quarter of the 
century, their sons, and some later 
immigrants from English- and Ger- 
man-speaking countries. The group 
is united by memories and traditions 
and divided by personal and ideo- 
logical attitudes which the outsider 
cannot be expected to understand. 
Conflicts are often due less to some- 
thing one of the leaders advocates to- 
day or may tomorrow, than to some- 
thing he said in 1919 or wrote in 
1907. Many of these men shared tents 
in some malaria swamp in the distant 
past, and much that happens now has 
its roots in some personal attitudes 
formed in those days. Even the Is- 
raeli public is at a loss to understand 
such complicated relationships. 

Consequently, much nonsense has 
been written about Golda Myerson’s 
replacing Sharett as Foreign Minis- 
ter. Most of the press gave the follow- 
ing impression: This was the climax 
of the conflict between the “activist 
Ben-Gurion line” and the “moderate 
Sharett line.” The struggle had come 
to a head over some definite issue 
confronting the two men. “Activism” 
had won out and as a result Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion was able 
to bring in “tough” Mrs. Myerson. 





Yet the simple truth is that Ben- 
Gurion has not consistently pursued 
the so-called “Ben-Gurion” line, and 
Sharett has not always advocated the 
“Sharett line.” There were instances 
during Israel’s War of Independence, 
for example, when the great powers 
put pressure on Israel to halt its 
counter-offensive against the Arabs. 
Sharett was inclined to hold out 
against this pressure while Ben- 
Gurion was against defiance. More 
recent illustrations are the major 
counter-attacks against Arab border 
encroachments, such as the Gaza and 
Khan Yunis raids, carried out under 
Sharett’s Premiership. There is no 
evidence to suggest that they took 
place in the face of his unyielding re- 
sistance. On the other hand, during 
UN Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s recent visit here, the 
Government made important con- 
cessions on points of principle. There 
are excellent reasons for believing 
that these steps were taken at Ben- 
Gurion’s insistence, and that in some 
cases Sharett was inclined to adopt 
a “tougher” attitude. 

If this is so, what are the real 
policy differences between the two 
leaders? If one must attempt to an- 
swer this question in terms of oppos- 
ing “lines,” about the best he can 
offer is the following: Ben-Gurion has 
always stressed that Israel’s fate will 
be decided in the long run not in 
some far-away foreign capital, but 
by the Israelis themselves. A crucial 
role, he feels, will be played by the 
pioneer settlers in the wastelands and 
frontier regions. This is why he has 
attached the greatest importance t0 
the defense of these settlers against 
continuing Arab raids. Sharett, while 
sharing many of these sentiments, has 
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A personality clash with Ben-Gurion, not a policy conflict, led to his withdrawal 


SHARETT RESIGNED 


also been impressed with the impor- 
tance of achieving the most favorable 
“constellation” possible. In other 
words, he feels it is important for 
Israel to maintain the strongest 
friendly relations with the great pow- 
ers. What differences there have 
been between the two men have been 
based on the tactical question of 
which approach should receive pref- 
erence in a given situation. As has al- 
ready been shown, however, there 





COLDA MYERSON: TAKES OVER 
AS ISRAEL’S FOREIGN MINISTER 


have been frequent exceptions to this 
tule. 

Here it should be stressed that, as 
far as can be ascertained, there was 
ne particularly burning issue over 
which the two men differed in those 
last weeks before Sharett’s resigna- 
tion. There is, in fact, no reason to 
question the sentiments expressed by 
Ben-Gurion and Sharett in their 
speeches before the Knesset on this 
question. Both stressed that over a 
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period of many months it had be- 
come increasingly clear to them that 
their collaboration was becoming 
more and more difficult, and that 
their temperamental differences were 
hampering the Government’s work. 
This is clearly the key to the whole 
problem. 

At best, work in a five-party coali- 
tion government is difficult; it be- 
comes almost impossible when two 
leaders of practically equal standing 
and opposed temperaments manage 
to polarize all differences around 
their clashing personalities. It must 
be remembered that, apart from Ben- 
Gurion himself, Sharett is the only 
other Israeli who has held the Pre- 
miership for any length of time. 
Moreover, his obvious gift for creat- 
ing friendly personal ties made him 
the unquestioned leader of all those 


‘in the Cabinet who for one reason or 


another opposed Ben-Gurion. This 
led to a situation where Sharett and 
his supporters, drawn from various 
parties, were able to override the 
Prime Minister on important votes 
inside the coalition. 

It seems fairly certain that this is 
what made Ben-Gurion feel Sharett’s 
continued presence in the Cabinet 
was a threat to his own Premiership 
and the Government’s efficiency, and 
that either he or the Foreign Minis- 
ter would have to go. His conception 
of the Premiership is such that he 
regards as absurd a position where 
he cannot carry out his policy be- 
cause another leader is consistently 
able to outvote him in the Cabinet. 
In view of this situation, it would be 
unfair to blame either of the two 
men for the positions they adopted: 
Sharett felt that he had every right to 
stand up for the things he believed 


in. Ben-Gurion, while not denying 
this right, felt that an impossible 
condition had been created inside the 
cabinet. 

Since it was this general situation, 
rather than a dispute over a particu- 
lar incident, which brought about the 
break, it should come as no surprise 
that Ben-Gurion was perfectly sin- 
cere in maintaining that the country’s 
foreign policy would remain un- 
changed under Sharett’s successor. 
In fact, Mrs. Myerson’s first policy 
declaration, made recently before the 
Jerusalem Journalists’ Association, 
contained nothing which the former 
Foreign Minister himself could not 
wholeheartedly endorse. 

Without question, the shift in 
Jerusalem is in no way a victory for 
“activism” over “moderation.” It is 
the declared policy of this Govern- 
ment—and on this point Ben-Gurion 
is as determined as Sharett—that 
Israel will never initiate war which, 
however victorious, can only lead to 
the sacrifice of that very same young 
generation which holds the country’s 
future in its hands. Considering his 
complete devotion to the subject of 
settlement, Ben-Gurion may be be- 
lieved when he says that whatever 
the provocation along the borders 
and the Arabs’ plans for Israei’s de- 
struction, no war is still better than a 
victorious war with a whole genera- 
tion sacrificed. 

It is indeed a tragedy for Israel 
that her two most gifted and ener- 
getic leaders are no longer able to 
work together. The true background 
to this painful episode, however, lies 
in the personal field. No simplifica- 
tions about “activism” and “modera- 
tion” will help clarify the questions 
at issue. 
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This is the seventh article in our current symposium on 
the post-Stalin evolution of Communist society. The se- 
ries began in our June 18 issue with an article by George 
F. Kennan; subsequent contributors were Adolf A. Berle 
Jr.. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis J. Halle, Norman Thomas 
and Dwight Macdonald. Franz Borkenau, whose analyses 
of internecine Kremlin conflict have been a steady fea- 
ture recently, is author of European Communism and 
writes frequently for numerous European periodicals. 
Future contributors to this series include Donald Tread- 
gold, Richard Crossman, Donald Harrington and others. 















\\g on ANY CASE am a protagonist of neutralism in 

| general.” With this statement, George Kennan 
reveals that he has been for a long time a “‘premature” 
partisan of the present position of Nehru, Nenni and 
Tito. As a European who over the years has been active 
in the anti-Communist struggle, I can only hope that this 
statement is not widely publicized in Europe. For every 
German, Frenchman, Italian will be tempted to conclude 
that, if people who aspire seriously to political influence 
in the United States are again using such language, the 
day is near when America will again change its policies 
and sacrifice the Adenauers, Scelbas and other friends 
to partisans of “neutralism in general.” 

Kennan has written a book on political realism which 
amused me by its abstraction; he thinks of himself as 


OF POLYCENTRISM 


By Franz Borkenau 


the true diplomat, who despises, though he must put up 
with, the inconsistent emotions of our modern democra- 
cies. But how can he fail to realize that the U.S. has not 
too many friends abroad, and that by encouraging neu- 
tralism it will lose those it has without gaining new 
ones? How can he fail to understand that extending 
neutral areas merely means extending the area of 
effective Communist penetration, without at the same 
time loosening Communist control of its own area? 

Such propositions, admittedly, are difficult to discuss 
with a man who still regards Yugoslavia as a country 
“not wholly committed to either East or West.” As to the 
“greater liberality” shown “recently by the Soviet 
leaders in their attitude to the [satellite] regimes,” the 
Poznan revolt reveals that the victims of that “liberality” 
see it in a different light from Kennan. And what can one 
say about the advice to hand both Germany and Japan 
over to neutralism—without mentioning a price to be 
paid by the other side? And this while he excepts China 
from the orgy of good will, thus losing the ever-so-slight 
opening to exploit Soviet-Chinese antagonisms? 

It seems to me that Kennan errs in two essentials: He 
fails to understand the character of the present transfor- 
mation within the Soviet orbit, and, as a result, he fails 
to understand the character of the impact which Wester 


attitudes may have on it. 
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I am far from supporting the trite, false view that 
nothing ever changes within the Communist world. Plus 
ca change, plus ¢a reste la méme chose is one of those 
banalities which literally never apply. Yet while it is 
quite wrong to treat Khrushchev as if he were Stalin (as 
it was wrong to regard Stalin, at the start, as if he were 
Lenin), there is an element of continunity in regimes as 
well as in nations. That continuity, in a totalitarian 
regime, means the continued absence of a genuine rule of 
law and a genuine possibility for citizens to make their 
voice heard against the Government. This is not the place 
to spell out the details of Russia’s present internal re- 
gime. In my own opinion, this regime was somewhat 
relaxed between March and June 1953, as a result of the 
temporarily unavoidable disappearance of one-man lead- 
ership. But since then there have been no significant 
changes for the better, while there has been a marked 
return to one-man rule in the person of Khrushchev. He 
is not yet full master as Stalin was, but he clearly aspires 
to the role—and has made tremendous progress toward 
it in the last two years, as various shifts of personnel in 
the USSR clearly indicate. 

The events of this spring were by way of attempts to 
thwart his intentions at the very last moment—and the 
result of these attempts, which within a week transformed 
Khrushchev from a sincere Stalinist into a hypocritical 
anti-Stalinist, is still far from clear. To advocate major 
changes in U.S. policy before this essential point is clari- 
fied is sheer madness. (It is, however, understandable 
why this does not appear so to Kennan, for he has let us 
know he believed in neutral status for Germany and 
Japan even in Stalin’s day.) 

Of all the trends toward change within the Communist 
world. only one thus far has shown unquestionable 
strength. This is not a trend toward liberalization of the 
regime. nor toward abandoning its world-conquering 
aims. It is the trend toward “polycentrism,” to use the 
highly significant term coined by Palmiro Togliatti. This 
does not mean internationalization of the Communist 
movement in the terms to which the Comintern pretended 
when it first started. It means, rather, that a limited num- 
ber of national groups of Communist leaders—let us 
mention those of China, Yugoslavia and Italy—shall, to 
Varying degrees, share with the Kremlin the right to 
determine international Communist policy. 

Kennan’s contention that all militant movements lose 
their sting after one or two generations fails to square 
with the histories, among others, of Catholicism and 
Islam. This contention merely shows that Kennan be- 
lieves that the mentality of the businessman or the bu- 
reaucrat must always prevail in the end—a grave mistake. 
The very emergence of polycentrism as the only genuine 
modification of the world Communist movement refutes 
his assumptions. For, assuming with Kennan (and on 
this he seems right) that Stalin wished to avoid even 
any remote danger of major war, and so did Malenkov, 
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then there was no need whatsoever for Moscow to accept 
a polycentric leadership of the international Communist 
movement. That movement was almost a nuisance, any- 
how, and had to be kept in strict subordination. The 
moment, however, that any return to the Leninist ideas 
of Communist world conquest occurs, polycentrism be- 
comes unavoidable; more than thirty years’ experience 
have demonstrated that exclusive Russian control of 
world Communism is the biggest obstacle to the latter’s 
victory. It was polycentrism which Malenkov and Molo- 
tov resisted after Stalin’s death, and it was in the inter- 
ests of polycentrism, embodied in the reconciliation with 
Tito, that they had to be demoted. 

There has always been a faction, much strengthened by 
World War II, which favored a return to the Leninist 
program of world conquest. That faction, the group led 
by Andrei Zhdanov, was eliminated when, through the 
Cominform and other activities, it nearly produced World 
War III. Khrushchev and Bulganin have survived from 
that faction and transformed its basic concept: The goal 
of Communist world conquest in the very near future 
remains, but armed aggression has been discounted, at 
least for the time being; mere political disruption of the 
anti-Communist front will suffice in the next decisive 
stage. It was on the basis of this program that Khrush- 
chev won against Malenkov, and it would be blind to 
ignore its progress in the international field; on its suc- 
cess, incidentally, depends the political future of the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin team. In the face of this triumph 
of the extremists and their unmistakable successes abroad, 
Kennan proclaims himself a neutralist and treats Tito, 
by far the West’s most dangerous enemy, as a man stand- 
ing between East and West. 

What action can the West take in these circumstances? 
Indeed, our possibilities should not be overrated. We can 
do little to diminish the influence currently wielded in the 
Kremlin by men determined to destroy us with the least 
possible delay. Yet I think that, in their time, the Ameri- 
can reactions first to the Berlin blockade, then to the 
invasion of Korea, did help weaken the extremists and 
tip Soviet policy in favor of greater Russian nationalism, 
against the conception of a decisive world-wide blow to 
be dealt by a polycentric Communist movement. To re- 
store this situation is our only true interest—meaning by 
“our” another concept not too palatable to Kennan, the 
community of Western nations. 

The truth is, simply enough, that Communism is ir- 
reconcilable whatever we do, but it can be respectively 
encouraged or made wary in its attempts at a decisive 
political offensive. The enemy will be encouraged if we 
play up to him, as Mr. Kennan suggests, and made wary 
if we resist sternly and turn a deaf ear to his wily offers. 
This is the only way in which we can strengthen the party 
of caution in Moscow, Belgrade and Peking. We have 
much less room for maneuver than Kennan seems to 


believe. 








A LETTER FROM 


HOWARD FAST 


(With a comment by Eugene Lyons) 





In the June 12 Daily Worker, Stalin 
Prize-winner Howard Fast, after de- 
tailing some of the more repulsive 
features of Bolshevik society, in- 
toned: “This I can never accept 
again.” Prompted by this, Eugene 
Lyons, who a generation ago was 
similarly shocked, addressed an 
open letter to Fast in the July 9 
New Leaver urging him to break 
with the Communists completely. 
Here is Fast’s reply, followed by a 
further comment from Lyons. 





Dear Mr. Lyons: 

N YOUR open letter to me, you re- 
Bis a number of things that I 
have said, in the Daily Worker, mind 
you, and then you note other grave 
and sorrowful injustices perpetrated 
by the Soviet leadership. You remind 
me that I did not speak when I 
might have spoken—something I 
know only too well and too bitterly, 
and also a matter concerning which 
I have already written. You raise an 
eyebrow at my characterization of 
McCarthy as an evil man and an 
enemy of what is best in America, 
and the implication is there that per- 
haps since I was mistaken about 
Stalin, I could also be mistaken—in- 
versely—about McCarthy. You in- 
voke the image of Whittaker Cham- 
bers—surely not to elicit my admira- 
tion—and refer to his struggles for 
his own soul. Well, we all have souls, 
but I have yet to admit that one can 
be saved through infamy. 

Finally, you ask me to throw off 
the burden I carried, clear my con- 
science, and “rejoin the world of 
free men.” Since you do not define 
that world, I can only presume that 
you mean the area of commercial 
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success, where, free from the current 
blacklist, one can dip into the big 
money—write for national maga- 
zines, for television, even for Holly- 
wood. You lay out no blueprint of 
how one enters this blessed abode, 
but recent history is fruitful with 
examples. There are many avenues. 
One can become a professional in- 
former for the FBI, or one can be- 
come an amateur informer for the 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. One can write a book detailing 
the pyrotechnics of one’s struggle for 
one’s soul, or about how the Com- 
munists duped him, or the whole in- 
side dope on the “Red network.” Or 
one can take a more dignified path 
toward the big money and de- 
clare one’s “enlightenment” directly 
through the great mass media; the 
fruits of repentance are bountiful. 

Conscience indeed, Mr. Lyons! 
Stalin and those who share his guilt 
betrayed democracy, betrayed so- 
cialism—betrayed the best hopes of 
mankind, the noblest dreams, the 
whole shining future of this tor- 
mented, confused and harried race of 
beings to which we both belong. 
Having seen that, having wept over 
it, having experienced my own 
agony, my own sense of personal 
betrayal, having sworn on oath with 
myself that I will never again remain 
silent while evil and stupid men pro- 
fane the best of man’s hope, what 
would you have me do? I think it is 
plain enough in your letter, if only 
by implication. 

You would have me turn upon all 
those who have stood at my side dur- 
ing the darkest days this country ever 
knew, toss my belief in humanism 









and socialist democracy into the 
wastebasket, name names, accuse, 
write books about the devil that de. 
ceived me—and, of course, accept the 
very agreeable financial rewards that 
go with the process. 

Conscience indeed, Mr. Lyons! I 
have carried no burden of the sort 
you mean. Yes, there were evil things 
that I did not know and there was 
evidence that I closed my eyes to. 
That I do not deny. But if I did not 
know, blame my own stupidity and 
blame me—not others, not devils, 
not a mysterious “force”—and re- 
member that I am not the only one 
who closed his eyes to evidence. THE 
New LEADER has a less than perfect 
record in that respect. 

This I do know—that where I rec- 
ognized wrong, I faced it and fought 
it as best I could. I fought injustice. 
I fought against the shackles that 
were clamped on the tongues and 
minds of Americans these ten years 
past. I fought for equality, for free- 
dom of speech, for the Bill of Rights. 
I was never silent where injustice was 
being done, and I never weighed my 
speech or silence against the cost. 

In all these fights, I was never 
alone. Thousands of men and women 
of the most diverse opinions were 
with me. I took strength from them 
and their idealism—and a great many 
of them were not Communists, and 
some of them had as much distaste 
for Communists as you have. Will 
they also be eligible for “freedom,” 
providing they turn their backs on 
suffering and injustice, and hear no 
cry of agony, no whimper of pain, 
no moan of hunger? 

What is this, Mr. Lyons? Does the 
struggle for freedom, for the hope 
and dignity of man end because Sta- 
lin was a tyrant, because Soviet s0 
cialism did not come a-borning as Wé 
would have liked? Have there truly 
been no changes? I think you are 
insensitive, Mr. Lyons, and that too 
much of the world is passing you by. 
There is a change in the Soviet Un- 
ion, a profound change. 

Listen to what Paul A. Baran, pro 
fessor of economics at a large west 
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ern university and surely no Commu- 
nis, has to say concerning that 
change. I quote him from the current 
issue of the Monthly Review: 

“This points to another reason for 
the generally prevailing belief that 
terror and compulsion need not re- 
appear in Soviet life. It is the breath- 
taking change that has taken place in 
the structure of Soviet society in the 
course of the last thirty years. For the 
country is dominated now by a new 
generation which, tempered by the 
struggle for industrialization and 
hardened by the ordeals of the war, 
is unique in its moral strength, its 
patriotism, and the level of its knowl- 
edge and insight. This generation 
that is now everywhere in the driv- 
er’s seat displays in every aspect of 
national life its craving for educa- 
tion, for opportunity for unhampered 
development, for freedom, and for 
justice. This generation read vora- 
ciously the best in the world’s litera- 
ture, overflows the universities, con- 
centrates on the most difficult areas 
of science, mobs lecture halls and 
responds with spontaneous ovation 
to the Comedie Francaise, to David 
Qistrakh, to Emil Gilels, to Porgy 
and Bess, and to a good paper on the 
Relation of Dialectical Logic to For- 
mal Logic.’ . 

“This generation is impatient with 
the ‘oldtimers’ who fill their books 
and articles with stale citations, who 
have lost the ability of thinking for 
themselves, who cover their intellec- 
tual indolence by reference to author- 
ity. The mental frame of reference of 
Soviet youth was not drawn by the 
OGPU; it was drawn by the writings 
of Marx and Engels, of Pushkin and 
Tolstoy, of Shakespeare and Goethe, 
that were printed and reprinted in 
the Soviet Union in millions of cop- 
ies. Its ideas were not shaped by 
Stalin’s hangmen, assassinating in- 
hocent people, nor were they formed 
by comic books extolling rape and 
murder. Its ideas were molded in 
schools and youth organizations 
where socialism, humanism, and de- 
Votion to the common weal never 
ceased to be the content of education. 
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“Tt is here where the fundamental 
difierence lies between the fascist 
despotism of a Hitler or a Franco 
and the no less repulsive oriental 
tyranny of a Stalin. The difference is 
the content of the historical develop- 
ment that those dictatorships were 
able to enforce. If in the case of Hit- 
ler it was the unleashing of the most 
destructive, most bloody war in hu- 
man history, if in the case of Franco 
it is continual misery and degrada- 
tion of a great people—in the case of 
Stalin it is the creation of all the 
prerequisites for the development of 
a prosperous and free society.” 

I quote at such length, not only 
because I admire Mr. Baran’s cogent 
thinking, not only because he speaks 
with authority and a first-hand con- 
temporary knowledge which neither 
you nor I possess, but because pis 
observations took place while he was 
on a mission for our government—a 
fact which should underline his 
objectivity. 

This is change, Mr. Lyons, the 
most basic change imaginable; but 
it is something else as well. It is the 
life force of socialism, the humanism 
and brotherhood of socialism; and 
to me that is no “cover-word,” Mr. 
Lyons. I know what socialism means, 
and a lifetime of thinking on that 
subject derives, in my case, not from 
Stalin but from the ancient Jewish 
prophets, from the Testament, from 
the four Gospels of Jesus Christ, 
from the teachings of that most be- 
loved master, Thomas Jefferson, 
from the wisdom and wit of my own 
literary mentor, George Bernard 
Shaw, and from the scientific social- 
ist theory of Marx and Engels. 

They were my teachers, and they 
taught well; and from them I learned 
that man was made to love, not to 
hate, to live in peace and brother- 
hood, not in war and degradation, to 
cherish human life, not to have con- 
tempt for it. From them I learned 
of the pride of mankind and the ulti- 
mate and inevitable glory of man- 
kind. From them I learned that a 
time would come, inevitably, when 
man would no longer exploit man, 


and when freedom and justice would 
come into its full own. From these 
teachers, who loved man and watched 
him with pity and forgiveness these 
3000 years, I learned that life on 
this earth can have dignity and 
beauty and meaning. I learned that 
man would someday be the noble 
thing that God or nature or whatever 
force brought him into being destined 
him to be—and I learned from them 
that the mind of man would be the 
brightest star in all this farflung 
universe. 

I learned from them the meaning 
of socialism, and out of that teaching, 
I came to understand that this rich 
and fruitful country of ours, with all 
its good and patient people, could 
become like a garden, a wonderland 
of all the earth, providing we used it 
wisely and well. This is what social- 
ism means to me, brotherhood, love, 
reason, work with dignity, and 
leisure made precious and reward- 
ing, enough for all and nowhere want 
and privation. To me, socialism 
means full production in every area 
of our economy and the fullest and 
most creative use of every soul in 
this land. It means growth, maturity 
and communal wisdom. It means the 
fruition of our democracy, the do- 
ing away with jails and slums and 
gas chambers. It means schools and 
hospitals and great research centers. 
It means the flowering of our culture, 
the offering of the best in art to all 
of the people. It means conservation 
and construction and peace. It means 
the ownership by all the people of all 
the means of production, and it also 
means, thereby, the sanctity of the 
family, the home, the cherishing of 
the very old and the very young. It 
means freedom of religion and speech 
and thought—but more than we have 
ever known. But above all, it means 
the happiness of our country—and 
it means peace for all the brother- 
hood of man. 

I have disdained to hide my 
thoughts. For almost a quarter of a 
century I have written them down, 
for all the world to see, and I used 
no cover-words, 
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I know very little about you, Mr. 
Lyons, when all is said and done, 
probably a good deal less than you 
know about me; for I never desired 
to enter the nasty business of name- 
calling, raking out the past and try- 
ing to prove who was right and who 
was wrong. Frankly, I didn’t give a 
damn. The past is done; my own life 
and work and dreams are of the fu- 
ture. A long time ago. you went 
through the experience you relate in 
your letter, but the world did not sit 
still for the generation since then. I 
might say to you, Mr. Lyons, isn’t it 
high time you looked about you? 
Like myself, you might find that a 
refusal to face all the facts can only 
be hurtful and destructive in the end. 

I do not defend the Communist 
party, Mr. Lyons. Today, it is more 
important to judge it fairly and ob- 
jectively than to attack it or defend 
it. It set itself high tasks and noble 
purposes, and if it fell short. failed, 
made many tragic errors, and now 
finds itself isolated and troubled, this 
in itself is history’s definition and 
reward. But I will say this—that the 
role of American Communism was 
never coupled with dishonor and I 
wonder whether you and your asso- 
ciates can say as much. Accuse Com- 
munists of stupidity, rigidity, of a 
failure to measure up to the needs of 
the times—but do not accuse them 
ever of cowardice, dishonor, or an 
unwillingness to fight in a cause be- 
cause of the dangers involved. The 
role they played was signed, not only 
with their honor but very often with 
their lives—in Spain, in World War 
II, and here at home. They did not 
lessen the best tradition of America. 

Mr. Lyons, I do say this to you. 
Show me a fact, show me proof, show 
me reality, and I will accept it. Can 
vou answer the same? Will you re- 
examine the evidence in the cheap 
and tawdry frameup of American 
Communists and non-Communist 
radicals that began ten years ago? 
Will you have the courage to say that 
these men and women never con- 
spired to overthrow the government 
of the United States by force and 


violence? You know that as well as 
I do, and so do your colleagues. Will 
you state publicly that there is a dif- 
ference between pigheadedness and 
treason? Perhaps there are other defi- 
nitions and boundaries to the world 
of free men than yours. 

I don’t raise this to provoke or 
anger you; I raise it because today 
and tomorrow, the people of good 
will in this land must join together 
to defend it, to cherish it, and to 
guard the gains of the past that made 
America a fine thing in the eyes of 
mankind. It was not the American 
Communists and radicals who built 
among the people of the world dis- 
trust, fear, and so often hatred of 
America. It was the atom kings who 
did that, the madmen who knew only 
one future and one goal—war! It is 
not the American Communists who 
are steadily exploding hydrogen 
bombs in the Pacific, poisoning the 
atmosphere and the future too; it is 
not the American Left who nourish 
the malignant dope racket, who print 
the torrents of vicious comic books 
and sex magazines, who build bomb- 
ers instead of schools, who kill chil- 
dren with defective vaccines, who 
nurture hatred of the Negro people, 
who debase our culture, who are at- 
tempting to match the wickedness of 
a Stalin with a less bloody type of 
terror and intimidation. 

Shall I give up the struggle against 
the one because the other is exposed 
and indicted? Shall I join the effort 
to drive America toward the past be- 
cause the Soviet Union is moving 
toward the future? And _ because 
there is more freedom here than in 
Russia, shall I strive to reverse the 
situation? Does that make sense, 
Mr. Lyons? 


As you say in your letter to me, no 
one dictated the column you refer to, 
I wrote it because I was angry, 
heartsick, and filled with contempt 
and disgust for what wicked and 
cowardly men had done to a splendid 
cause—and also angry at myself that 
I kept silent when I should have 
spoken out. But no one forced me to 
keep silent. I take no orders from 
the Communist party; I take no 
orders from the Kremlin. The only 
virtue I can claim is honesty—so far 
as any man can make such a claim 
and attempt to live by it. 

You see, Mr. Lyons, there is noth- 
ing sacred about the Communist 
party; if its time is finished, it will 
go, and perhaps others in the future 
will judge it better than you or | 
could. But there is something deeply 
sacred about man’s age-long strug: 
gle against oppression and wrong. 
That must not be betrayed, must not 
be hampered—because it is the living 
soul of mankind, his common hope 
for the future, his legacy to his chil- 
dren and their children and their 
children’s children. 

There is my answer to you—writ- 
ten, I hope, not less sincerely than 
your address to me. I have said a lot 
of things that I would have hesitated 
to say under other circumstances, 
but I think they are just as well said. 
I could not answer you without say- 
ing them. I have no desire for you to 
take them personally, for I do not 
know you personally, only by repu- 
tation. I also wish to thank you for 
offering me this opportunity for ar- 
gument, for out of such frank and 
public argument, many things are 
clarified and sometimes even neW 
Sincerely yours, 


Howard Fast 


truths arrived at. 


Eugene Lyons Comments: 


N WRITING an open letter to How- 
] ard Fast, I did not intend to initi- 
ate a debate. With his remarks now 
on record, the discussion is in the 
public domain. Others, I trust, will 


take up where he and I left off. The 





comment that follows, in any case, 
winds up my personal contribution. 

It will necessarily be an inadequate 
comment. Nearly every sentence in 
Mr. Fast’s response could make the 
text for a long essay, and nothing 
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short of a fat book could deal with 
the factual confusions and psycho- 
logical fixations evidenced in the 
document. In fact, I have already 
written three or four books on his 
offhand assertion that “the Soviet 
Union is moving toward the future.” 
The best I can do (certainly in the 
brief deadline set by the editor of 
this journal) is to make some gen- 
eral observations. 

In addressing Mr. Fast, I had 
merely hoped to arouse his con- 
science, and perhaps the consciences 
of a few others in his political orbit 
in this time of their shame and 
agony. And I think that, despite his 
impassioned rejection of the appeal, 
he did not remain unaffected. The 
ardor of his reaction, indeed, seems 
to me proof of his deeply troubled 
state of mind. 

There is internal evidence in his 
diffuse outpouring, in the very fury 
of his self-defense, in his embar- 
rassing self-righteousness, in his in- 
vocation of sacred and symbolic 
names from Jesus to Shaw, that Mr. 
Fast is shouting down his doubts and 
his feelings of guilt. I am fairly 
familiar with Communist apologetics, 
but I have rarely encountered such a 
desperate and pathetic attempt at 
self-justification. Mr, Fast is saying 
in effect, “Whatever the shabby facts 
about Communism, I myself am a 
noble person who steers by the Ten 
Commandments.” 

He knows full well that the issue is 
not whether human happiness, a bet- 
ter world, peace, “brotherhood, love, 
reason, work with dignity,” etc. are 
edifying ideals. These have been the 
common inspirations of mankind 
through the ages, cited as glibly by 
the demagogue as by the saint. No 
one political or religious sect has a 
monopoly on those fine sentiments. 
So why does Mr. Fast give over the 
major part of his epistle to the infi- 
dels to evoking a vision of glory-to-be 
Which no one, least of all my open 
letter, has challenged ? 

The answer, of course, is that he 
is exuding a smokescreen of vague 
idealistic emotion and verbiage to 
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conceal the real issue—to conceal it, 
I mean, not from us but from him- 
self. He is reassuring himself that 
“despite everything” he is a son of 
the Four Gospels. (Those Gospels, 
incidentally, are regarded as counter- 
revolutionary in his spiritual home- 
land; thousands there have paid with 
their freedom and their lives for de- 
fending them.) 

No, the issue is whether these 
values and hopes are best served by 
the totalitarian one-party _ police- 
state in Soviet Russia and its branch 
offices abroad, including the Ameri- 
can Communist party. And with that 
issue he doesn’t come to grips. For 
him it still suffices merely to assume 
that Soviet Communism is the one 
and only repository of all the humane 
and idealistic strivings of the ages. 

Nothing in what I wrote to Mr. 
Fast and in what I have written 
through the years suggests that he 
ought to forswear ideals. How could 
I, since (except in details of formu- 
lation) I share so many of them? He 
may find it hard to believe, but it was 
the same hatred of injustice that 
drew me into the radical movement 
in my youth, which then compelled 
me to turn against Communism. I 
did not find exploitation and inequal- 
ity, frameups and lies, any more 
palatable because they were wrapped 
in “socialist” slogans. 

Other foreigners in Russia, who 
came there unencumbered by the 
kind of ideals Mr. Fast inventories, 
reconciled themselves quite easily to 
mass slaughter, slave labor, systema- 
tized falsification and the wretched 
ordeal of workers and_ peasants. 
Comrade Khrushchev, in London, 
unwittingly told the story when he 
blurted out that he would rather 
deal with Tories than with Laborites, 
and that included Aneurin Bevan. 

What I tried to suggest to Mr. 
Fast was that he could more truly 
devote himself to ideals, to truth as 
he sees it—even to socialism, if that 
is one of his truths—by ending his 
subservience to the Soviet oligarchy, 
the Communist party and a move- 
ment corrupted by power and dis- 








eased by Machiavellian morals. 

I urged him, now that Khrush- 
chev had jolted him into recognizing 
some selected Soviet abominations to 
which he had closed his eyes, to 
carry this process of enlightenment 
further: to examine the Soviet record 
and his own moral complicity in it 
with an open mind. He would then 
discover that his very idealism made 
it illogical and impossible for him to 
remain a Soviet stooge. 

He would discover, also, that oth- 
ers—some of them former Commu- 
nists—are working for noble objec- 
tives, for peace and the glory of 
man, and in some cases for social- 
ism, without being forced to keep 
silent about Soviet horrors; without 
having to eulogize monsters like 
Stalin, Yagoda, Yezhov, Beria and 
their surviving henchmen now in 
power; without the awesome self- 
discipline that obliged men like Fast 
to keep themselves ignorant of tower- 
ing crimes and injustices known to 
their fellow men. 

All of this gratuitous advice Mr. 
Fast, under the spell of party name- 
calling, translates snidely into an 
invitation to become an FBI “in- 
former”! My hope that people like 
himself would free themselves for 
uninhibited pursuit of truth he inter- 
prets as a recommendation that he 
undertake the pursuit of money. In 
fact, I am intrigued by the man’s 
curious preoccupation with money. 
It apparently seems to him incon- 
ceivable that decent men might re- 
ject and attack Communism through 
any motive other than financial ag- 
What a 
world he must be living in! 

The only alternative to a Commu- 
nist straitjacket that he as yet dis- 
cerns is to renounce the idealism 
which made him (like a_ million 
others) susceptible to cynical Com- 
munist pretenses. The only reward 
he can visualize for renouncing So- 
viet brutalities and amoralism is the 
“national 


grandizement. nightmare 


reward of writing for 
magazines, for television, even for 
Hollywood.” 


I could at this point—but won’t— 
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tell him a sad story of how much 
easier it used to be to get into those 
media by playing with the Commu- 
nists. Nevertheless, even at that time 
men risked their access to Hollywood 
and the airwaves by openly denounc- 
ing the Kremlin conspiracy. Mr. Fast. 
at this stage in what I trust will be his 
ultimate emancipation, could not un- 
derstand this. Yet he might ask him- 
self a simple question: “Could a So- 
viet writer as dedicatedly opposed to 
the Soviet way of life as I am to the 
American way continue to write and 
publish novels and be widely read 
as I am? For that matter, could he 
write at all without permission of the 
literary police?” 

Mr. Fast, alas, is still stuck on the 
flypaper of his long submission. Hav- 
ing vowed to eschew the “clever 
rationale,” he writes this letter which 
is such a pitifully unclever rationale, 
to the obscene and blasphemous ex- 
treme of equating Jesus and the Tes- 
taments with a system of slave labor, 
millions of political prisoners, total 
suppression of elementary freedoms, 
kidnapping as a routine state policy, 
absolute censorship of publication 
and thought, officially directed anti- 
Semitism, death penalties for what in 
normal societies are not even mis- 
demeanors. 

His childish alibi is that all this is 
past, that a great change has come to 
Russia and shrived the 
murder-bund of guilt. Had he not 
deliberately shielded his innocence. 
he would know that these great tacti- 
cal changes have been staged in the 
past and that they always ended in 
new blood-baths and _ intensified 
terror. 

His quotation from a Dr. Baran 
can be duplicated from the record of 
tourist-innocents returning from the 
Red Mecca in the mid-Thirties. Then. 
too, we were persuaded from all sides 
that the regime had outlived its 
youthful excesses; that Stalin the 
realist, unlike Trotsky, was con- 
cerned with internal progress rather 
than world revolution; and that the 
Kremlin was settling down to an 
almost civilized existence. Here, for 
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instance, is what Louis Fischer—who 
a few years later did rejoin the world 
of free men—wrote in Current His- 
tory in 1935: 

“The Bolshevik dictatorship is 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, abdi- 
cating. When the change to democ- 
racy is completed, the world will won- 
der how it happened. . . . In the full 
bloom of its youth the Bolshevik dic- 
tatorship is making ready for its own 
demise.” 

The “great change” of those years 
led straight to the super-purges based 
on frameup, as now admitted in 
Moscow, and to the unholy Commu- 
nist alliance with Nazi Germany. But 
while it lasted it served as an alibi 
for the Howard Fasts of that period, 
smarting with the shame of the 
forced _collectivization _ atrocities 
which preceded. 

Mr. Fast is behaving exactly like 
his prototypes of the Thirties, and 
assuredly his faith will be no less 
cruelly betrayed. For nothing has 
changed in essence. The regime re- 
mains a totalitarian dictatorship. Its 
power, whether exercised moderately 
or less so at a given moment, is still 
arbitrary and unchecked from below. 
Its police establishment, even if’ tem- 
porarily more restrained, is still in- 
tact and still the biggest apparatus 
of terror in all history. 

Mr. Fast’s pathetic dilemma is 
spelled out in the contradictions that 
run through his letter. Repeatedly he 
says, “I have disdained to hide my 
thoughts,” and just as repeatedly he 
says, “I kept silent when I should 
have spoken out.” He takes no orders 
from the Kremlin, but not until the 
Kremlin gave the green light did he 
venture to criticize the Stalin era, 
even on matters about which he did 
know. He boasts that he, unlike his 
party and its press, does not indulge 
in name-calling, but he sums up Whit- 
taker Chambers with the one word 
“infamy” and keeps insisting that 
critics of Communism are low char- 
acters interested only in the fleshpots. 

In his very first paragraph, he de- 
means himself with a distortion of 
my words so crass that it can hardly 





be accidental. I had pointed out that 
it was mischievous nonsense to bal. 
ance Stalin, an omnipotent and arhj. 
trary despot over a vast empire who 
had killed and tortured millions, with 
a political figure like Senator Mc. 
Carthy in a democracy. But Mr. 
Fast begins his letter by stating that 
I had asked him to change his mind 
about McCarthy! 

Such a fantastic misreading of my 
words (and there are many others in 
the missive) raises doubts about my 
fundamental premise in writing him 
—namely that he was at bottom an 
honest man. It also raises doubts 
about his exhibitionist idealism. 

It is not easy to square my origi- 
nal premise with his bland statement 
that “the role of American Commu- 
nism was never coupled with dis- 
honor.” An entire issue of THE NEw 
LEADER would not suffice to list the 
ugly dishonors on the American 
Communist record. Its support of 
Hitler as against Great Britain and 
France for nearly two years is just 
typical. Besides, as the unswerving 
defender of all of Stalin’s crimes, 
the American party can hardly dis 
own its complicity in that mountain 
of dishonor. 

But if it should appear that I was 
mistaken in my estimate of Fast’s 
honesty, that estimate certainly holds 
true for many other Communists now 
driven by Khrushchev’s confessions 
to reappraise their own roles. I can 
only hope that my open letter, there- 
fore, was not entirely wasted effort. 

I did not expect that any of them 
would renounce their past overnight, 
in some miracle of sudden conver- 
sion. Honest men, I am well aware, 
do not jettison a long-held faith so 
cavalierly. The personal loyalties to 
comrades and friends, to which Mr. 
Fast alludes, are a real and painful 
set of bonds. The whole process of 
facing up to a truth long evaded, of 
crawling off the flypaper that has 
been one’s habitat for years or dec- 
ades, is difficult and often tragic. 

Far from erasing my compassion 
for Fast and his kind, his incoherent 


letter reinforces it. 
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Isaac Rosenfeld 
An Appreciation 


By Daniel Bell 





ASTE Is tragedy, and the death 
Wi Isaac Rosenfeld at 38 is one 
of those capricious events which 
leave us dismayed at the arbitrari- 
ness of the fates which cut down the 
talented so early in their life. 

For a number of reasons, writers 
today “find themselves” at a later 
age than previous generations. Saul 
Bellow, at 40, is a “young” American 
writer; Alfred Kazin, of the same 
generation, a “young” American 
critic; Delmore Schwartz a “young” 
American poet—although all began 
writing, and writing well, nearly 
twenty years ago. What is startling is 
that this talented generation, of 
which Rosenfeld is representative 
(others are Leslie Fiedler, Irving 
Howe, Paul Goodman), was so be- 
lated in claiming its status. In part, 
this is due to the general upgrading 
of age in American life—two genera- 
tions ago, a man of 40 would be flush 
in middle age. In greater measure, 
this is due to the distinctive experi- 
ences of this particular generation. 

It was a “radical” generation— 
perhaps the last in some time. It came 
of political age in the late Thirties, 
in college, and emerged with a po- 
litical and literary sophistication— 
because of the Moscow Trials and the 
disillusionment with Bolshevism— 
unmatched by any previous genera- 
tion coming into its own conscious- 
ness. Yet, in a curious way this 
sophistication itself was somewhat 
devitalizing. It caught the pain and 
anguish of a Koheleth, without the 
earlier burning fervor. It led to a 
superb critical intelligence, but the 
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creative sparks, for a while, were 
dampened. 

There was another element in this 
odd pattern of maturation—of being 
old before one’s time and becoming 
twice-born in the middle years—and 
here the searchings of Isaac Rosen- 
feld become the peculiar motif. Not 
only was this a radical generation, 
but it grew up within the distinctive 
milieu of a Yiddish-speaking, East- 
ern European immigrant background 
—whether it was the lower East Side, 
Brownsville, Maxwell Street, or the 
slums of Toronto—and the tension 
and inhibition of living between two 
worlds was quite strong. Aware of a 
distance from the Jewish culture 
from which they came and the Gentile 
world which cannot be wholly en- 
tered, the question of identity be- 
came compelling. The resolution of 
these two problems—of the failure 
of radicalism and the nature of a 
Jewish identity—became the themes 
of exploration. 

For Rosenfeld, the answer was an 
acceptance of alienation. In his first 
novel, Passage from Home, published 
just ten years ago, the theme was of 
the loneliness always within “as a 
token both secret and obvious” of his 
own existence. “For as a Jew,” he 
wrote, “I was acquainted, as perhaps 
a Negro might be, with the alien and 
divided aspect of life that passed 
from sight at the open approach, but 
lingered, available to thought, ready 
to reveal itself to anyone who would 
inquire softly. I had come to know a 
certain homelessness in the world and 
took it for granted as a part of na- 


ture, had seen in the family, and 
myself acquired, a sense of sadness 
from which both assurance and vio- 
lence had forever vanished. We had 
accepted it unconsciously and without 
self-pity, as one might accept a sen- 
tence that had been passed genera- 
tions ago, whose terms were still 
binding though its occasion had long 
been forgotten. The world is not 
entirely yours; and our reply is: 
Very well, then not entirely.” 

And so it always remained. The 
sense of restlessness marked Isaac’s 
life. After attending the University of 
Chicago—he had grown up on Chica- 
go’s West Side—he came to New York 
in the early Forties as an instructor in 
philosophy at New York University. 
But writing rather than teaching at- 
tracted him, and he became an edi- 
tor of the New Republic while writing 
the long stories that were published 
in Partisan Review. These attracted 
immediate attention and won him 
several prizes. His first novel was a 
minor success, but it left him dis- 
satisfied. He had a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship. turned again to teaching, 
served for a while as literary editor 
of Tue New LEADER, where he en- 
couraged younger writers by provid- 
ing them with a review medium, and 
then went out West to teach at Min- 
nesota and the University of Chicago. 
At his death, he was working on a 
book on the Chicago fire. 

However, it is not for the writer 
as a symbol of his generation, but 
for Isaac Rosenfeld as a person, that 
we grieve. His great gift was for 
laughter, for joke-telling and fun, 
tempered always by the slight self- 
mockery so characteristic of Jewish 
wit. (His parodies in Yiddish, such 
as the one of T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock, 
written with Saul Bellow, are extraor- 
dinarily versatile.) He was boyish, 
prankish, yet never mean or narrow- 
spirited. People liked him _ instine- 
tively, drawn by the open, engaging 
manner, recognizing his willingness 
to share rather than dominate. Re- 
flecting on his own death, he might 
have said, “C’est la vie,” and added 
wryly, “And you call this a vie?” 
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N Lady Sings the Blues (Doubleday, $3.75) Billie Holi- 

day, with the assistance of William Dufty, has told the 
story of her life. The book begins: “Mom and Pop were 
just a couple of kids when they got married. He was 
eighteen, she was sixteen, and I was three.” Quite a bit of 
it is written in that brash manner, and whether the tone 
is given by Miss Holiday or represents Mr. Dufty’s idea 
of what will shock the reader and lure him on isn’t clear. 
But at any rate, in spite of the brashness, the book has 
something to say about the development of jazz, the situ- 
ation of the Negro, and the problem of drug addiction. 
What is more important, a personality emerges. 

Billie Holiday was only 15 when she began singing in 
a Harlem joint, and within the next five years she had 
established herself in the top rank of blues singers. To 
my ear—and in the opinion of many qualified critics as 
well—there is no one quite like her. The world of jazz 
being as close knit as it is, she naturally met most of the 
leading figures, and about some of them she has interest- 
ing stories to tell. This is not, however, a book that is con- 
cerned with big names, and it emphasizes the squalid 
rather than the glamorous aspects of the jazz musician’s 
life. “I joined Count Basie’s band to make a little money 
and see the world,” Miss Holiday writes. “For almost two 
years I didn’t see anything but the inside of a Blue Goose 
bus, and I never got to send home a quarter.” She tells 
about the constant and uncomfortable traveling, the 
mangy hotels, the bad food, the poor pay. Later she made 
a lot of money, but for a long stretch she was lucky to 
break even. 

To the normal difficulties of the jazz musician were 
added the special disabilities of being a Negro and a 
woman. She was subject to the usual discrimination, and 
her being a Negro woman seemed to invite an unusual 
amount of abuse, especially when she was on tour with 
Artie Shaw’s white orchestra. (“It got to the point where 
I hardly ever ate, slept, or went to the bathroom without 
having a major NAACP-type production.”) Even in New 
York, at Cafe Society Downtown, there were problems, 
and she and Teddy Wilson were fired from a night club 
on 52nd Street for fraternizing with a white customer. 
Thinking back on these things, Miss Holiday expresses 
what seems to me not merely a forgivable but a wholly 
admirable kind of indignation. 


By Granville Hicks 


Singer Billie Holiday Writes of Jazz. 


Addiction, and the Negro in America 


In the Forties, under circumstances about which she js 
a little vague, Miss Holiday became addicted to heroin, 
and at the end of the war, at considerable expense, she 
went to a private sanatorium to “kick” the habit. Since 
that time she has been engaged in a kind of dual struggle 
—with the habit and with the Federal authorities. She 
points out that the American approach to the problem 
has not only given her no assistance in her efforts to 
overcome her addiction but has subjected her to intoler- 
able strains, made her vulnerable to blackmail, and inter- 
fered with her career. (The law is such that for the past 
nine years she has been unable to sing in any place in 
New York City in which liquor is sold. “I could play in 
theaters and sing to an audience in their teens who 
couldn’t get in any bar. I could appear on radio or TV. 
I could appear in concerts at Town Hall or Carnegie Hall. 
That was OK. But if I opened my mouth in the crum- 
miest bar in town, I was violating the law.”) Her most 
recent encounter with the habit and with the law took 
place only last February, but she is still fighting. 

Miss Holiday prides herself on being frank. (“ “What 
will people think?’ is a big deal in ofay circles. It never 
mattered a damn to me, but I got interested in the way it 
worked and saw what it did to people who cared.”’) She 
is frank about her early sex experiences and not exactly 
reticent about some of her later ones, and on the whole 
she seems to deal candidly with her drug problem. As if 
to emphasize her independence, she—or possibly it is 
Mr. Dufty—uses a lot of slang, and we read about cats, 
chicks, squares, cripples, drags, creeps, and so on. She 
also employs some words that would not be found in 
polite inemoirs, though none that has not been common 
for a long time in fiction. There are a few passages that 
don’t ring true, but by and large the book hangs together. 

Although many jazz musicians have lived lives that 
seemed to be respectable enough, there has always been 
a certain affinity between jazz and lawlessness, and it 
would be hard to deny that that is what gives jazz part 
of its appeal today. Jazz is music that says to hell with 
a lot of things, and it says it emphatically if not always 
wisely, Although Billie Holiday’s autobiography is a” 
amateurish performance in comparison with her singing; 
it does have quite a bit of the same quality, and that 
makes it worth reading. 
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Joyce Criticism: 


Joyce: the Man, the Work, the Reputation. 
By Marvin Magalaner and Richard Kain. 


New York University. 377 pp. $5.00. 


THE distinguished feature of this 
book is its presentation of Joyce by 
means of a critical survey of what 
others have written about him. Be 
warned, then, that my review must be 
essentially a criticism of criticism of 
criticism. 

In their jointly written preface (al- 
most every chapter is by Magalaner 
or Kain alone), the authors claim 
that their book is of value to both the 
Joycean and the newcomer to Joyce. 
The second part of this claim is ab- 
surd. Even if we grant the untenable, 
namely, that one’s first approach to 
Joyce should be through some sort of 
handbook rather than Joyce’s works 
themselves, the criticism-of-criticism 
method automatically makes much of 
this book too remote from Joyce’s 
text. Add to this a lack of intellectual 
focus (discussed below). the deadly 
PhD style of the writing, an awe- 
some apparatus criticus, and we have 
a book more likely to discourage the 
beginner than enlighten him. 

For the Joyce devotee there are in- 
deed a few plums. Marvin Magala- 
ner’s explication of the symbolism in 
Dubliners is enriched by an original 
study of Joyce’s revisions. Some of 
Joyce’s letters are quoted for the 
first time. And the book’s large bibli- 
ography of Joyce criticism will pro- 
vide a serviceable stopgap until Slo- 
cum and Cahoon’s is finished; the 
Magalaner-Kain bibliography is far 
from complete, but, when combined 
with additional items cited in the 
footnotes, it is fuller than any previ- 
ously available. 

However, the authors’ main con- 
cern throughout is to provide an in- 
terpretive and evaluative survey of 
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An Alexandrian Survey 


Reviewed by Ned Polsky 


Editor, the Free Press: author of articles 
on Joyce in “Chicago Review,” “Explicator™ 


Joyce studies—i.e., an original, criti- 
cal survey, as distinguished from 
descriptive bibliography. They do a 
bad job of it on several counts: 

1. Many pages contain nothing 
that could properly be called criti- 
cism at all; such pages are simply a 
dreary catalogue of names, of the 
look-Ma-I’ve-read-everything variety. 

2. The authors, of course, defend 
Joyce from his detractors, but when 
it comes to seriously disputed issues 
among avowed Joyceans they char- 
acteristically refuse to take a stand. 
Their “critical” remarks in such 
cases nearly always cancel one an- 
other out, boil down to the wishy- 
washy “on the one hand . . . but on 
the other hand” formula. Both Maga- 
laner and Kain seem trapped by the 
desire to please, afraid to expose 
what they believe to be the correct 
interpretation of debatable points. 

3. The authors do make some un- 
qualified, forthright judgments re- 
garding the merits of Joyce commen- 
taries. But, to one familiar with much 
of Joyce criticism, the donnish play- 
it-safe attitude is evident here too. 
They merely point out the long- 
acknowledged strengths and weak- 
nesses of various interpretations, or 
play up the well-known high spots 
(e.g., Campbell and Robinson) and 
low spots (e.g., Gogarty). Here we 
get evaluation, to be sure, but it is 
remarkable for its utter triteness. 

4, Since the authors find room to 
discuss many trivial articles, it is 
fair to complain when first-rate works 
are omitted. Several excellent Joyce 
studies are neither mentioned in the 
text nor even listed in the notes and 
bibliography. Two examples: 


e The authors emphasize commen- 
tators who relate Joyce’s work to 
other artistic and intellectual disci- 
plines, not least of all to philosophy. 
Yet they ignore Garcia Bacca’s “Hus- 
serl and Joyce” (J. Phenomenology 
and Philosophical Research, March 
1949), an article of extreme signifi- 
cance precisely because it does not 
deal with Joyce’s conscious, literary 
use of philosophical texts but rather 
with the unintended and more fun- 
damental agreement between Joyce’s 
later method and Husserl’s ideal of 
the phenomenological attitude. 

¢ Kain’s unfortunate account (pp. 
182-183) implies that the bibliogra- 
pher’s nightmare represented by the 
various Ulysses editions was solved 
by Slocum and Cahoon, building on 
material from Gorman. Actually, the 
real hero is R. F. Roberts, whose 
article in the Colophon (Spring 
1936) not only broke the back of the 
Ulysses textual problem but remains 
one of the finest bits of bibliographi- 
cal detective work done on modern 
English literature. 

Other key items merely creep into 
the bibliography with no indication 
of their worth; e.g., Miles Hanley’s 
Word Index to James Joyce’s “Ulys- 
ses” gets a two-word description (and 
a wrong one): “A concordance.” 
Now, apart from the Slocum-Cahoon 
bibliography of Joyce’s works, the 
Word Index is the most valuable re- 
search tool thus far produced for 
Joyceans. The failure to note this 
fact is striking because Kain’s Fabu- 
lous Voyager is among those Joyce 
studies whose existence would have 
been literally impossible without the 


Word Index. 
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5. When the highlights of a com- 
plex Joyce study have not already 
been pointed out by other Joyceans, 
the authors’ enslavement to received 
opinion makes them perpetrate the 
uncomprehending, “balanced” sum- 
mary that fails to stress essentials. 
Here, for example, is Kain on Foster 
Damon’s “The Odyssey in Dublin”: 

“S. Foster Damon . . . applied 
mystical insights ingeniously. . . . 
With the satanic Stephen and Christ- 
like Bloom, Ulysses is ‘the affirmation 
of the eternal paradise of the Dream 
against the “No” of the temporary 
Hell which is this world.’ Homer fur- 
nishes only the narrative base; the 
spiritual planes derive from Dante, 
the psychological motivation .. . 
from Hamlet, the analogical method 
from Blake. A vast network of mysti- 
cal correspondences is elaborated and 
still further complicated by the post- 
script of 1947 printed in Givens.” 

What should have been said is 
something like the following: “Da- 


in these passages we get the Joyce- 
Satan identification. 

“Should Damon’s views get the 
currency they deserve, the perennial 
discussion of Joyce’s ‘Catholicism’ 
might be translated to a new plane. 
For the principal facts of the matter 
—Joyce’s self-conception as Satan 
and his ambivalence about revealing 
this—have to do chiefly with Joyce’s 
feelings rather than his intellectual 
use and abuse of the Catholic tradi- 
tion. They require not theological but 
psychological discussion. In fact, we 
need a full psychoanalytic study of 
Joyce, which goes beyond platitudes 
about the stream of consciousness 
and Jungean obscurantism concerning 
archetypal imagery. Such a study 
would encompass, in addition to 
Joyce’s Satanism, a host of facts that 


need to be related to one another ing 
coherent psychodynamic explanation, 
such as: Joyce’s death from a perf. 
rated ulcer; the psychosis of his only 
daughter; the increasingly exclusive 
concern, in Joyce’s work, with audi- 
tory as opposed to visual imagery 
(not simply a function of Joyce’s in. 
creasing blindness) ; the mixture o/ 
writing and drawing in Finnegan; 
Wake; the transfer of all affect, a 
Joyce’s work progresses, from con- 
tent to form; etc.” 

The Magalaner-Kain book, on the 
whole, is typical of graduate-school 
Alexandrianism. Long on_ biblio- 
graphical minutae and short on ev- 
erything else, its overriding defects 
are a basic passionlessness and hyper- 
caution—a lack of critical conviction 
and of new ideas. 
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mon’s 1929 essay was the first to un- 
ravel the Homeric aspects of Ulysses; 


By Lawrence H. Battistini. 
Praeger. 370 pp. $5.00. 





it is of immense value today because 
it also lays bare the Stephen-Satan 
and Bloom-Christ parallels. Damon’s 
1947 postscript calls attention to the 
still general neglect of this latter 
level and emphasizes how central it 
is for an understanding of Ulysses. 
Part of the reason for the neglect 
must be attributed to Joyce himself. 
Joyce had to put his self-identification 
as Satan into the record, but he was 
extremely reluctant to reveal it none- 
theless. We may suppose that he was 
disturbed by Damon’s article and co- 
operated with Stuart Gilbert so as to 
produce an ‘official’ interpretation of 
Ulysses, one that would play up the 
Homeric parallels and play down the 
Bloom-Christ and  Stephen-Satan 
parallels. Joyce’s revealing-yet-con- 
cealing attitude here is also evident 
in Finnegans Wake. Campbell and 
Robinson rightly claim that the au- 
tobiographical ‘Sham the Penman’ 
episode is comparatively easy read- 
ing, but they fail to note that some 
autobiographical passages are among 
the most obscure in the book and that 
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The United States and Asia is a 
very general work on what for most 
Americans is still a rather specialized 
subject, the history of the relations 
between the United States and the 
countries of Asia from the earliest 
days of the Republic to the present 
time. Mr. Battistini makes no claim 
to originality, the discovery of new 
facts or the development of new in- 
terpretations, nor does he engage in 
polemics or attempt to chart a 
course for American policy-makers. 
As a result, his book will probably 
be most widely used by students of 
international _ relations 
quick and comprehensive view of a 
subject that, like most, grows more 
complex as it is more deeply studied. 
For such readers, Mr. Battistini has 
provided a survey that is well-organ- 
ized, generally accurate, clearly writ- 
ten and, for its length, highly infor- 
mative. 

Since Mr. Battistini attempts to 
cover a great deal of ground in very 
brief space, one must, while admiring 


seeking a 


his capacity for compression, regret 
some of its consequences. In the 170- 
odd pages devoted to the period be. 
fore the outbreak of World War Il, 
the author concentrates on our rela 
tions with China and Japan. Al 
though there is little in our relations 
with other Asian areas before 194 
that merits extended treatment in 80 
general a study, a somewhat more 
detailed treatment of our relations 
with the Philippines would have been 
both desirable and appropriate. Dis 
proportionate emphasis is even more 
apparent in the pages of the postwar 
period where the absence of a more 
extended treatment of our relations 
with the countries of Southeast Asia 
is a serious weakness. 

Given Mr. Battistini’s real talent 
for concise marshalling of facts, it is 
too bad that he did not choose to 
substitute additional data for the 
rather excessive space he feels called 
upon to expend in demonstrating 
that he is all for virtue and entirely 
opposed to vice. 
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Anarchism’s Great Apostle 


The Doctrine of Anarchism of Michael A. Bakunin. 


By Eugene Pyziur. 
Marquette. 158 pp. $3.00. 


From time to time, a student of 
political science takes off a year or 
two to delve into the writings of a 
19th-century radical whose books, to 
use a quip by Voltaire, have become 
sacred because nobody touches them. 
The determination to undertake such 
atask is highly commendable for two 
reasons: First, because of the stu- 
dent’s contempt for the dangers of 
boredom, for nothing is deader than 
a political theory of a few genera- 
tions ago. And, second, because of 
the accidental discoveries which may 
result from his labors. 

It is no accident that the Bolshevik 
Revolution has re-awakened an inter- 
est in two once-famous names of the 
last century: Claude de Saint-Simon 
and Michael Bakunin. 

Saint-Simon’s disciples, particu- 
larly Bazard, were the first protago- 
nists of a brand of socialism that 
frankly advocated the rule of a man- 
agerial and office-holding elite. They 
emphasized its anti-equalitarian and 
hierarchical character, including the 
absolute authority of the Leader. 
Thus, except for the fact that it 
rejected Saint-Simonism 
could, without exaggeration, be called 
an anticipation of Bolshevism. 

But what about Bakunin? Isn’t, 
one might ask, his well-known cham- 
pionship of anarchism—a creed that 
nowadays has no following at all out- 
side of Spain—evidence that his 
Views bear no relationship to our 
present-day political problems? And 
isn’t Leninism, with its super-authori- 
tarianism, the very antipode of anar- 
chist libertarianism? 

Eugene Pyziur’s dissection of 
Bakunin’s writings offers an interest- 
ing commentary on the relationship 
between these allegedly contradictory 
ideologies. What he says and proves 
is not exactly new, for there have 
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been others before him who have 
pointed out the close affinity between 
the methods recommended by two 
such seemingly disparate minds as 
those of Bakunin and Lenin. How- 


ever, there are few authors who have 
succeeded in giving such a complete 
picture of Bakunin’s basic ideas 
within so little space and who have 
documented their work with so many 
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illustrative and revealing quotations 
from his writings. 

The book is very helpful in dis- 
pelling many of the common miscon- 
ceptions about anarchism, such as, 
for instance, that there has always 
been an unbridgeable gulf between 
anarchism and Marxism. The author 
shows that Bakunin, the father of the 


Well, Bakunin’s secret advocacy of 
his own dictatorship proves that this 
“rejection” was only a make-believe 
cause of his clash with Marx. The 
real reason, aside from the rivalry 
for domination over the First Inter- 


national, was the fact that Bakunin 
believed in, and worked toward, an 
immediate world revolution at a time 
when Marx, though theoretically pay. 
ing lip-service to it, had actually 
postponed it to the Greek calends. 





The Political Process 


Power and Community. 
By Robert Strausz-Hupé. 
Praeger. 134 pp. $3.00. 


only anarchist school that ever in- 
spired a revolutionary mass move- 
ment, frankly admitted in a letter to 
Marx in 1868 that he was his disci- 
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ple. Moreover, there are enough pas- 
sages in Bakunin’s writings in which 
he accepts some of the main tenets of 
Marxism, such as the class struggle, 
historical materialism and the prole- 
tarianization of the middle layers of 
society. 
Like all 
writings, the author became _inevi- 
tably aware of the fact that “they 
contain 


students of Bakunin’s 


obscurities 
and striking contradictions.” How- 
ever, he fails to make it clear that 
these inconsistencies and contradic- 


inconsistencies, 


tions were due to the fact that there 
were two Bakunins: the Dr. Jekyll, a 
philosopher dreaming of a perfect so- 
ciety that has abolished all authority, 
and the Mr. Hyde, a man of action 
who saw himself as the leader of a 
world revolution that would endow 
him with all the dictatorial power 
which the non-philosophical “blond 
beast” in him craved. 

It was this political schizophrenia, 
as it were, which made Bakunin. on 
the one hand, find irrefutable argu- 
ments against the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” proposed by his 
teacher and rival Marx, and which, 
on the other hand, made him—in the 
secret statutes of his secret “Alli- 
ance’ —advocate an “invisible dicta- 
torship” of his own followers. which, 
after the outbreak of the revolution, 
was to watch lest other men attempt 
to establish an un-camouflaged dicta- 
torship, Blanqui- or Marx-style. 

Speaking about Bakunin’s rejec- 
tion of the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” the author says that “this 
was one of the causes of his contro- 
versy with Marx and his followers.” 
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We MAY DEFINE the “political 
process” within any group—whether 
functional, local, national or supra- 
national—as that process which co- 
ordinates the behavior of the group’s 
members according to a recognizable 
pattern of division of “power” in 
such a way that marked deviations 
from the pattern will be prevented, 
cancelled or penalized. 

“Power” may be thought of as en- 
tering into this “political process” in 
three ways. First, there is “legiti- 
mate” power, the power that is being 
used to maintain an already estab- 
lished pattern of coordination and to 
prevent deviations. Second, there is 
“influence,” which consists in the 
various ways in which an existing co- 
ordination pattern permits some 
group members to impose their will 
upon others. Third, there is “illegiti- 
mate” power which is used to change 
the coordination pattern itself and 
thereby alter the distribution and ex- 
ercise of legitimate power and influ- 
ence. 

This definition of the “political 
process” does not imply that all co- 
ordination of behavior involves the 
use of one or the other type of 
power; in every group, there are 
wholly voluntary and non-antagonis- 
tic instances of coordinated behavior, 
as exemplified by the doctor-patient 
relationship. The definition does im- 
ply. however, that in a large number 
of cases, power of one kind or an- 
other does enter into the coordina- 
tion of behavior, and all these in- 
stances, taken together, make up the 


“political process.” Instances in 
which coordination of behavior oc- 
curs without the potential or actual 
use of power are “non-political,” and 
so, calling all instances of coordina- 
tion of behavior the “social process,” 
we say that the social process in- 
cludes a non-political and a political 
sector. 

Things would be simple for the 
analyst of society if these sectors 
were neatly separated and self-con- 
tained, but they are not. Moral pat- 
terns of coordination, for example, 
are “non-political” on this definition: 
Moral judgments about right and 
wrong are corrupt if they are weight: 
ed according to the power position 
of the contestants, whatever kind of 
power is involved, At the same time. 
a moral code is effective only to the 
extent that it limits the political proc: 
ess, in the sense of preventing some 
issues from being decided in terms of 
power. Any limitation of the politi- 
cal process, however, is a_ political 
question, even though, by definition, 
such a restriction means that issues 
will be resolved in “non-political” 
terms. These reserved issues may be 
“supra-political” (moral, esthetic, re 
ligious) or “subpolitical,” purely pr- 
vate ones. For some students of poli- 
tics, these reserved issues, particular- 
ly the supra-political ones, constitute 
the most basic dimension of politics. 

There are, however, other political 
theorists who equate the social proc 
ess with the political process, and 
maintain that all coordination of be 
havior in society occurs exclusively 
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in terms of power. Some of these the- 
orists also fail to make a distinction 
between different types of power, 
such as “legitimate” power and “in- 
fluence,’ and view the entire social 
process (which to them is nothing 
but a political process pure and sim- 
ple) as a contest waged among in- 
fluence-wielders whose sole motive is 
to maximize their power. 

In Power and Community, Pro- 
fessor Strausz-Hupé designates these 
theorists as the “philosophers of 
power,” and he argues against them 
vigorously and, I think, for the most 
part, cogently. He attacks the “philos- 
ophy of power” on many fronts. The 
first flaw he finds in the theory is a 
semantic ene. If true, the assertion 
that all political action aims at se- 
curing and imposing power is tauto- 
logical. for then the “imposition of 
one’s power” is the same thing as the 
“promotion of one’s objectives,” 
whatever they are. If, on the other 
hand, power objectives form a dis- 
tinct class of possible political objec- 
tives. then the assertion that all po- 
litical action aims at achieving and 
exercising power implies that in the 
arena of politics one finds exclusive- 
ly a particular type of man, the 
power-driven personality. This gen- 
eralization, however, is not valid ac- 
cording to the writer. People who 
must compete for power cannot, of 
course. attain it without being power- 
driven to some extent. but even these 
are not necessarily interested only in 
power for its own sake. As to others 
who obtain power in non-competi- 
tive ways. non-power objectives may 
well overshadow power objectives. 

I think Professor Strausz-Hupé’s 
argument on this point would have 
been stronger if he had admitted 
that the “philosophers of power” are 
by no means committed to the view 
that for all participants in the poli- 
tical process power is an end in it- 
self and that power. for them, cannot 
serve non-power ends. Power may be 
sought for its own sake as some- 
thing the exercise of which is enjoy- 
able in itself, or it may be sought 
for the sake of advantages which are 
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distinct from power as such but 
which only the powerful can have, 
and these advantages need not be 
selfish ones; one may seek power in 
order to “do good.” All this a “phi- 
losopher of power” may grant; what 
he cannot grant is only that there 
are issues among men which can and 
must be resolved regardless of the 
relative power or influence of the 
contestants. This, I think, is essen- 
tially Professor Strausz-Hupé’s posi- 
tion, but he would have put it more 
effectively if he had not brought in 
the problem of “power for its own 
sake” at this point. 

The theoretical dividing line is 
not between “bad” Machiavellians 
who maintain that all political action 
serves to secure power for power’s 
sake, with no decent impulse ever 
being allowed to assert itself, and 
“sood” moralists who assert that the 
politician’s (or statesman’s) mission 
is to insure the triumph of good over 
evil. Both these views, I think, are 
wrong and confused. A fruitful de- 
bate between the “philosophers of 
power” and their critics is, however, 
possible on the question whether or 
not the statesman has to recognize 
that there are issues which cannot 
be genuinely resolved on the basis 
of power contests. On this question, 
I am afraid, many “good” moralists 
are on the same side of the fence 
with the Machiavellians, for they, 
too; hold that all important human 
problems can be solved by the use 
of power. “Moralism” of this type is 
possibly more disastrous in its ef- 
fects upon thought and action than 
the most blatant Machiavellianism. 

I do not assert, of course, that use 
of power for moral ends is wrong. 
But I do hold that the moral ques- 
tions involved in any conflict are not 
genuinely solved by the victory of 
the good side, and this is the funda- 
mental moral fact which the “moral- 
ists” overlook. The triumph of the 
“good side” must on no account be 
equated with the triumph of “the 
good” tout court. Confusing the two, 
we put ourselves above the dictates 
of morality and humnaity, and this 


confusion is essential to the moral 
decadence of our toltalitarian age. 
In the realm of foreign politics, 
Professor Strausz-Hupé challenges 
the “philosophers of power” on two 
points, a semantical and a factual 
one. The former concerns the con- 
cept of “national interest” on which 
the “philosophers of power” base 
their analyses; according to our au- 
thor, the concept is too vague and 
ambiguous to be useful. The factual 
point he makes is that great powers 
often deliberately refrain from act- 
ing on opportunities to increase their 
power, the chief modern example be- 
ing the United States. I shall only 
comment briefly on the latter point. 
There is a kind of “vulgar Machia- 
vellianism,” embodied in our own 
days by such people as Mussolini. ac- 
cording to which the sum of states- 
manlike wisdom consists in grab- 
bing at every opportunity for ag- 
grandizement that presents _ itself. 
The classics of political theory (in- 
cluding Machiavelli) and the sea- 
soned practitioners of power politics 
like Bismarck, however, knew very 
well that this maxim is utterly fool- 
ish, because the use of power for pur- 
poses of aggrandizement is apt to 
show diminishing returns, to such a 
point that the risks may far out- 
weight the gains. In “classical” 
power politics, aggrandizement was 
by no means the be-all and end-all 
of political action. The maintenance 
of a “concert” in which all great 
powers had a stake was far more im- 
portant. On this point, too, there may 
be a fruitful debate between the 
“philosophers of power” and _ their 
critics, but not if the latter assume 
that the former are committed to 
“vulgar Machiavellianism.” The real 
problem is, in this connection, 
whether a viable equilibrium system 
is nothing but the result of contests 
between rival influences, or whether 


it also involves ‘ 


‘supra-political” fac- 
tors. Professor Strausz-Hupé argues 
for the latter position, and I think he 
is right. Genuine mutual adjust- 
ment among great powers requires a 


moral cement. 
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FDR 


The origins of a development in American 
politics as important as the New Deal are com- 
plex and difficult to analyze. Unfortunately, it 
does not seem to me that Ben Seligman’s re- 
view of my book on The Economic Thought of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Origins of the 
New Deal (NL, June 25] did anything to ad- 
vance our understanding of that turbulent era 
in American life. Now that the Roosevelt 
papers at Hyde Park are open to scholars, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain 
that Franklin Roosevelt was _ intellectually 
shallow, knew little about the difficult problems 
he had to face, and played his politics by an 
ear attuned only to political advantage. As the 
scholars dig into the documents, we are coming 
more and more to understand the complexity 
of Roosevelt’s personality and the impossibility 
of describing the man with neat phrases. 

Roosevelt’s election in 1932 represented a 
victory for the idea that modern capitalism 
was not wholly benevolent, that society, through 
government, must take steps to control the 
economy in the interests of social and individual 
welfare, at the same time retaining the basic 
capitalistic structure of the economy. It was 
a triumph of the positive state over the 
laissez-faire state of Hoover’s vision. This way 
of thinking was at the heart of Roosevelt’s 
economic philosophy—and on this basis he 
articulated his views on business, labor, re- 
source use, economic welfare, and other eco- 
nomic issues. But it was an articulation devel- 
oped in the hurly-burly of politics, of a 
changing society, of shifting ideologies. That 
Roosevelt’s views on specific issues changed 
and developed is to be expected; that there 
was opportunistic shifting in the face of politi- 
cal necessity is obvious. 

But the facts of change and opportunism 
in Roosevelt’s economic policies should not 
obscure the more important fact that under- 
neath the surface of events lay a fundamental 
approach against which all proposals and ad- 
visers were tested. It was my objective, first, 
to explore the origins of Roosevelt’s basic 
economic ideas and, secondly, to show how 
they manifested themselves in ideas and poli- 
cies about specific issues. It is in the latter 
that opportunism appeared, while the former 
developed in scope and complexity as Roosevelt 
grew as a political leader. The measure of the 
man is that he was able to develop in his 
thinking as new problems emerged on the 
national scene, not remain static @ la Hoover. 

For example, let’s take the problem of bank 
failures in New York State while Roosevelt 
was Governor: His views changed between 


1930 and 1932 from general support of the 
banks’ position to demand for specific reforms 
to protect the small saver, which he suggested 
to the Legislature. From a position at variance 
with his broader economic philosophy he moved 
to one quite in conformity with it. He did not 
merely throw the problem into the lap of the 
Legislature as Seligman says he did—in this 
Seligman seems to be relying on Hofstadter’s 
quote out of context from Roosevelt’s message 
to the Legislature—but presented a_ positive 
program that created consternation in the 
banking community. From the viewpoint of 
the scholar, we want to get our facts straight— 
even though they may interfere with our easy 
conclusions—and then try to interpret their 
meaning. The incident indicates one kind of 
problem Roosevelt felt originally was not es 
pecially important, and later decided was 
worthy of substantial attention. He then brought 
it into the orbit of his basic ideas on economy 
and society. 

Roosevelt’s ideas on the problem of de 
pression were not well developed before 1933, 
and here he shared confusion with the econom- 
ics profession at large. Nor was he familiar 
with economic theory as such. But when it 
came to the practical economic problems of his 
time, especially labor, big business, resource 
use and development, public utilities, and social 
insurance, he knew what he wanted and why, 
and often how to get it. He was well read 
in those areas, knew what the issues were, 
and had a basic economic philosophy to which 
his solutions were related. It does us no good 
to deny all this, as Seligman tries to do. 

As one of Roosevelt’s political preceptors 
once remarked, “Let’s look at the record.” The 
record shows far more than a patrician op- 
portunist. 
Westbury, N.Y. DanteL R. FusFELD 
Mr. Seligman replies: 

Since Mr. Fusfeld presumably went through 
the Hyde Park papers, it might be expected 
that his book would have precisely specified 
how much of an economic thinker FDR really 
was. However, we are told only that he took 
a few courses in political economy at Groton 
and Harvard, obtained certain grades, made 
some kind of impression on his instructors 
and had the same sort of general ideas about 
economic matters that any intelligent citizen 
would exhibit. Fusfeld will have to come UP 
with something a good deal better than this 
to. substantiate his thesis of Roosevelt as 
economist. After all, the very phase “economic 
thought” presupposes a cohesive body of ideas. 
A mere collection of impressionistic notions 
about various practices in economics, be they 
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concerned with electric power, labor or social 
security, can hardly be characterized as co- 
hesive economics. 

That Roosevelt learned quickly by ex- 
perience is something every commentator will 
concede. And there is, I think, general con- 
sent to the view that the Thirties demanded 
such leadership. But this is leadership in the 
realm of politics. To convert FDR into a great 
economic thinker—which he was not—is to 
add useless embroidery to a myth in the 
making. It certainly isn’t writing history. And 
insofar as the affair of the Bank of the United 
States is concerned, I don’t see Fusfeld denying 
that the Moses report was ignored, or that FDR 
appointed the bank’s own counsel to investi- 
gate the matter! It isn’t difficult to ascribe 
Roosevelt’s subsequent action to astute politics. 

Fusfeld confuses FDR’s vague yen and gen- 
eral desire to be progressive in politics with a 
patiently developed and consistent outlook. He 
seems to suggest by this approach that the 
New Deal sprang forth full clad from FDR’s 
Jovian brow, rather than having developed in 
piecemeal ad hoc fashion as a response to the 
turbulence of the times. The latter is indeed 
what the record consists of—as those of us 
who were around well recall—and perhaps 
Fusfeld will want to admit it, too, once he 
stops mixing up his own wishful thinking with 
the facts as they really were. 


THE REICH CASE 


A Federal court decision has just been 
handed down which, if allowed to stand, will 
in my opinion threaten the freedom of scientific 
research and publication in the United States. 

Wilhelm Reich, world-renowned psychiatrist 
and former associate of Freud, has been sen- 
tenced to two years in prison for failure to 
obey an order of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. The sentence is the outcome 
of research which Reich began over 20 years 
ago, in an effort to find whether an energy 
could be objectively demonstrated which would 
correspond to Freud’s “psychic energy” or 
libido.” His research has resulted in the 
claim that he has demonstrated the existence 
of a “cosmic orgone energy” which can be ac- 
cumulated in an “orgone accumulator” and 
used for therapeutic purposes. 

Two years ago, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration declared (on the basis of tests whose 
nature I am trying to find out) that the ac- 
cumulators are “worthless” and that “orgone 
energy” does not exist. They ordered Reich to 
destroy all accumulators which had been in 
interstate commerce. On the claim that any 
book, pamphlet or journal article which Reich 
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CONTINUED 


had ever written referring to “orgone energy” 
constituted a “label” for the orgone accumula- 
tor, they ordered him to cease circulating any 
such publications, unless the references were 
deleted. They ordered that a specified list of 
publications be physically destroyed. For re- 
fusal to comply, Reich has now been con- 
victed of contempt of court and imprisoned. 

Whatever opinions one may have about 
Reich’s findings, it is clear that this is not 
the way in which scientifically responsible 
people deal with seriously worked out and 
thoroughly documented hypotheses. 

To illustrate what has happened: Under the 
FDA and Federal court order, Character 
Analysis and The Function of the Orgasm, 
two of the classics of psychiatric literature, are 
barred from circulation unless references to 
“orgone energy” are deleted. (Incidentally, 
Basic Books Club is now distributing Character 
Analysis as its book-of-the-month; how, I don’t 
know, since it is specifically proscribed in the 
court order which I have before me.) Because 
they didn’t trouble to find out that they were 
written before Reich began his orgone re- 
search, the FDA and the court also banned 
The Mass Psychology of Fascism, a tremendous- 
ly important work in social psychology, and 
The Sexual Revolution, which contains a very 
significant study of sexual repression in the 
Soviet Union. It is ironical that these two 
books, two of the most damning analyses avail- 
able of the authoritarian structure underlying 
Nazism and Stalinism, should be thus barred 
by an agency of the American Government. 

Under the order, the FDA has authority to 
destroy all copies of the International Journal 
of Sex-Economy and Orgone Research and of 
the Orgone Energy Bulletin, both of which 
contain primarily records of experiments and 
case histories written by Reich and other re- 
searchers; and all copies of The Oranur Ex- 
periment, which is the history of research by 
Reich and his associates on possible ways of 
combating the effects of nuclear radiation. 

To cite a personal case: I am now com- 
piling information on the case and may very 
well find it important to secure the booklet 
entitled Emotional Plague Versus Orgone 
Biophysics, the history of a campaign waged 
against Reich’s work when he was in Norway, 
written by Theodore Wolfe, Reich’s translator. 
I may be able to secure it from the Library of 
Congress; under the order, I can no longer 
get it from Reich’s laboratory. 

This is book-burning of the worst kind, 
aimed at destroying a man’s life work and, 
with it, scientific and historical documents 
which another generation, if not ours, may 


deem of tremendous importance. 
Fort Pierce, Fla. Don CaLHouN 
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The terrible vengeance 


of Joseph P. Fyffe 





N A WARM August evening in 1870, 
a footsore stranger in naval officer’s 
uniform walked into East Haddam, Conn. 


His name was Joseph P. Fyffe, and he 
was revenging himself on the Navy for 
refusing to advance him travel money to 
proceed to his new station, San Francisco. 

He was trudging cross-country on foot. 
And conscientiously wiring in daily prog- 
ress reports well-calculated to give his 
superiors apoplexy. His sixth, from Al- 
bany, N.Y., read in part: 

“Entered Albany barefooted X 

Comfortable X Earning my keep as 

bartender X Local rum far superior 

that served in Navy X Am sending 
sample” 
At this, the Navy struck its colors, re- 
versed its time-honored tradition, and 
began prepaying travel allowances. 

Strangely enough, Joe Fyffe actually 
wound up as a rear admiral. That, of 
course, was years later; and he has long 
since passed to his reward. But his vigor- 
ous and outspoken independence is still 
alive and kicking in today’s Americans. 
That’s why our country is a strong, vital 
nation and why our country’s Savings 
Bonds are one of the finest investments 
in the world. 

165 million Americans stand behind 
U.S. Savings Bonds. There is no better 
guarantee. So buy Bonds regularly—and 
keep the ones you buy. 
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The Reds’ most deadly weapon— 
what it is, how it came about, and 


how it can be beaten 


The Story of 
Men Who Defied it 


By EDWARD HUNTER 


Today, entire populations are being fully heroic experiences of soldiers and 
mentally twisted by the same Brain- civilians who survived it. 

washing techniques that were used so “Every thinking American should be 
successfully on American POWs in grateful for his illuminating and terri- 
Korea. In both Europe and Asia, Com- fying expose.”—John Barkham, satur- 
munist governments are using the same DAY REVIEW SYNDICATE. 


ae ° . . 
vicious Pavlovian conditioning, the same A picture of brainwashing more 
, : comprehensive, comprehensible and ter- 
pemenae Ot vintence: awe Settee, seen rifying than any heretofore available in 
and flattery to turn America’s best yun y 


ial x : : print. Edward Hunter has written an 
friends into our bitterest enemies. Here, important book and made an invaluable 


for the first time, is the story of how contribution to our side in the struggle 
this modern witchcraft can be resisted against Communism.”—Eugene Lyons, 
. . told in the agonizing yet wonder- THE NEW LEADER. 
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